






A POLITICAL AND LITERARY REVIEW. 
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“ to make peace. At that date he was prepared to|the warfare of its own races. Itis Britain alone 

Review of the Week. consent to the third of the Four Points, arranged | that maintains peace; but Britain has hitherto 
thus: the Straits to be closed; all war ships of | neglected the duty of endeavouring to absorb the 
ROSS-PURPOSES” appears to be the ex-| other powers to be excluded ; the relative force of | conflicting barbaric rules into our own. That kind 
pression that best represents the state of Russia and Turkey to be settled between the two) ‘of compromise which governs us in public affairs 
German diplomaey. Austria has again been medi- | States without the ostensible interference of other has been too prevalent in India, We have let 
» ating, while the Powers between whom she medi- powers. Now since Austria had demanded the | States continue in anequivocaleondition, and Oude 
ates are brandishing the sword as lustily as ever. right of interference by the other powers, and is among them—one of those semi-independent 
The Emperor NA PoLeon THE THIRD is haranguing | since the Western Powers had expressly stipulated | States that sap the integrity of our Indian Empire. 

his Imperial Guard; the Emperor ALEXANDER for the right of Turkey to open the Straits, and for | Probably it will now he in due time absorbed, 

THE SECOND is circulating to his agents at foreign | the constant presence of a specified force under The proclamation of martial law in the Santal 
“eourts—both in atone of defiance ; and it is evi-| the allied fl: ags, Russia must have known that in| district is the first step towards effectually putting 
dent, even before the negotiations are concluded, | propounding these new terms of peace ‘she was | down the insurrection. The step is spoken of as 
that the Germans themselves are losing their h@pes doing little else than defying both the course of _ being arbitrary; but it is not so. It is much 
of peace. events and the known resolve of the Allies. ALEX-_ better when a district is incapable of aiding in the 
The harangue to the Imperial Guard was mani-| anper is not prepared to consider what was de- | administration of civil law, that the law by which 
festly intended as something more than a compli-| manded of him in March last before Sebastopol | it is really governed, the law of arms, should be 
ment to that force. It was a great military spec- | was taken, and before preparations were made for recognised, and that the only jurisdiction which is 
tacle, designed for use at home as well as abroad. carrying on the war in the Baltic as vigorously as | then effectual should be unimpeded by a pretended 
The troops recalled from the Crimea} comprised | in the Euxine. maintenance of the civil rulethat has fallen out of use. 
some regiments of the Guard and some of the) It would appear that a Council of War is to be| Another question is raised beyond the Indian 
Lime ; they included regiments which particularly | held in Paris. La MARMoRA has already arrived | border. Governed by a voluptuary tyrant, Herat 
listinguished themselves in the final attack ; the | in Turin on his way to the French Capital; Can-)has risen against its Sultan, has given itself to 
flags of the Fiftieth hung in tatters from the staff.) poner had previously arranged the co-operation of | Persia, and is now added to the Empire of the 
The old title of Guard is wedded with the new one! Sweden. Alt! iough our own fleet is dispersed, it is) Shah. Whether he will be sanctioned in keeping 
of Zouave. The hereditary empire was displayed | ready to reassem!} ble, and it has long been known that | it we have yet to learn. He does not stand on the 
with all ,its newest shonours ; the tried army was | the materials to be used in the next Baltic campaign best footing with this country. For some reason, 
present in the capital; the French had the oppor- | would be in the proportion of the closing scene at at present unexplained, the British Ambassador, 
tunity of feeling that theirj own national pride was | Sebastopol, and not of the futile attacks upon! the Honourable Cuartes Aveustus MurR&y, 
identified with the success of their brethren in the | Bomarsund and Sweaborg | has.taken down his flag. Persia has before now 
field, and of reflecting that daily it becomes more! India sends us nothing signal, but sends enough | rendered herself suspected of subserviency to Russia. 
difficult to contest a power thus consolidated. So| to show that activities are going on in that barbaric Herat is the key to Northern India, and it is really 
}much for the lesson homewards : the lesson abroad | land of heterogeneous races. The fanatic leader in | 8" important question whether that key shall be 


| \was moralised by the actual words of the Emperor, | Oude, at whose intrigues the local Government had placed in the custody of our equivocal ally. 
| He told his troops that he'wanted soldiers hardened | 



































| winked, has succeeded in causing an outbreak, has 
bin battle, and inured to the endurances of war;|\led the State into a civil war, and has com- 
that he wanted trained soldiers ready to be led | pelled the use of arms to put down that dis- 
in any direction. The words were received with | turbance. During} the struggle, some strange 
| acclamations by the soldiers ; they will be under- | traits of lasting discord between the native races 
) stood in the north of Europe. | were exhibited. 
|. It would seem, however, that the Czar is in no was one gunner, who was a Mussulman, who 
May daunted. The latest emanation from St.| refused, and he stood alone, to point his gun 
Petersburg is the circular which sets forth the terms | against his fellows in religion—he was sabred at| 
On which ALEXANDER THE SECOND is w illing to 





















































On the side @f legitimate order 















once. This incident is of small importance ; but how | 
e peace. We have not yet the reply to the | loudly it speaks of those theocratic hatreds which 
‘Austrian proposal, but we see the will of the Em-| the common British rule has been quite incapable 
[PEROR a fortnight or three weeks back. He must | of extinguishing. Were the British removed, it 
¢ changed very miraculously if he is now willing | is quite clear that India would at once be torn by 





























Those who perase the correspondence from 
America, will see now that we did not speak with- 
out warrant when we regarded the manifestations 
in the London press as intended for signs of hos- 
tility towards the United States, on the presump- 
tion that some hostility was intended in America. 
When these newspaper articles first appeared in 
the Union, the Americans could not believe that 


_ anything really threatening was intended. Now they 


| have awakened to a sense of the Ministerial feeling 
on this side, and they appear to be almost more 
surprised after the coup than they would have 


been if they had really understood the real charae- 
| ter of the demonstration then. It is lucky that 
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they have come to it by degrees, since it saved that 
counter-burst of indignation, which we apprehended. 

President Prerce had issued a proclamation, 
warning the citizens that they would be outlawed 


should they join the buceaneering expedition which 
General WALKER oak to be leading upon 
Nicaragua from the West. We do not understand 
the relation of that adyemturous leader with 
Colonel Kinney, whois ingesidence and imagita- 
tion among the-Mosquito.people. The real differ- 
ence between them appears to be simply a geogra- 
phical distinction. WALKER operates from the West 
— KINNEY inoperates from the East ; but both eyi- 
dently have it in design to convert Nicaragua into 
a Texas, with ultimate Yankee objects. The true 
assistant in that design has been our Govern- 
ment, which, instead of maintaining frank and 
cordial relations with the Government of the 
United States, has placed itself in a position that 
renders English and Americans almost necessarily 
antagonistic in that quarter. Both English and 
Nicaraguans had already become antagonistic. Thus 
“in Nie , England ap the encroaching 

state, while the restraint t might be placed 
upon the annexationists from Washington, is 
enfeebled by the fact that the English Govern- 
ment has rendered itself anti-American. The 


English in Nicaragua, therefore, appear to be 
fighting at once the Nicaraguans and Americans. 
The last published accounts of the revenue are 


satisfactory, according to the orthodox view of such 


THE LEADER. 
“THE WAR. 


Tue fortunes of the Russians seem to be looking up 
alittle. Their success at,Kars has been followed by 
a trifling victory near Kertch, in the vicinity of 
which, on the 16th of December, two sotnias of 
Cossacks of the Blaek Sea defeated a squadron of 
General Vivian’s Anglo-Turkish cavalry. 
commander of the squadron (an English. officer) 
and. forty-seven men were Z 
is the Russian account. e Czar’s troops in the 
Crimea have been reinforced by a regiment of 
Hussars of the Guard, and by the Radetzky Regi- 
ment of Hussars formerly stationed at Odessa. 
‘From this it would seem that Gortsehakoff does 
not suffer from want of provisions. Large bodies 
of troops are being marched from the Crimea into 
Bessarabia ; but their places will be-filled by other 
troops from the reserve, and by the militia. 
General Gortschakoff, it is said, will be replaced in 
the Crimea by Count Osten-Sacken, and the 
former will resume the command of the troops on 
the Danube. The allied gunboats which remained 
at Kinburn have been frozen in. 

Notwithstanding the continued efforts for peace 
on the part of Austria, it is quite certain that 
Russia is making gigantic efforts to carry on the 
war. The Czar has ordered a fresh appeal to be 
issued, summoning the peasants of the Crown 
domains to form fresh regiments of sharpshooters, 
to bear the name of the Imperial family. The 
Ministry of War has advertised for tenders for the 
supply of one hundred and thirty-nine complete 
mortar-carriages, and fittings for an immense 
number of others. All are to be delivered early in 











tables, but according to no other view. They show 
that revenue does not keep pace with expenditure. | 
We had succeeded in extracting for the year 1854 


a revenue of £56,000,000 ; for 1855, £64,000,000 ; | lead. Similar advertisements are appearing daily in | 


besides that, we spent last year £16,000,000 on | 
loans, altogether, 230,000,000, and yet it is under- | 
stood the expenditure is still greater. The satis- | 
factory view 1s derived from the circumstance that | 
there is an increase on the year of £8,130,000; if | 
there is a deficiency of £3,800,000, the question | 
is, what has been done for all that money? There | 


has been no stinting; but, has the money’s worth | roubles, to be commenced as soou as the issue | 


been got ? 
Poisoning cases are becoming common, but none 


sporting cy me who now lies in Stafford gaol. | 
Insurance offices are withholding sums payable on | 
policiestaken out by PALMER ; and the detective po- | 
lice have hunted up the orange story of ‘ GzorGE | 
Bates, Esq.,” on whose life PALMER had proposed 
to effect an insurance. There has been no death 
in that particular case, and yet the tale is one of the 
most revolting in its suggestions. Inspector FieLp 
oes down to Rugeley in search of GeorGE Bares, 
isq., whose life WinL1AM PALMER had proposed 
to insure for a large sum. The Insurance officers 
had become curious to know for what purpose 
Witi1aM PautMer insured the life of that parti- 
cular gentleman. Everybody knows the principle 
of insuring a life; this power of purchasing a future 
advantage, subject to a chance, has suggested avery 
economical form of saving—such is the insurance 
premium. But it may also be converted into a form 
of gambling. Stipulate with some Insurance office 
that you are to have a given sum on the death, 
say, of your sister; pay the money for a few quar- 
ters ; let the sister die, and you gain immensely by 
the transaction. That was the principle of the 
now illustrious WAINWRIGHT. The case, no doubt, 
supplied the hint for the Insurance office, and 
Inspector F1r&Lp was sent down to inquire about 
* GeorGe Bares, Esq., a gentleman of property, 
with a good wine-cellar!’”” ‘“ Grorce Bares, 
Esq.,” was discovered in the act of cleaning out 
PALMER’s stables! He had heard something of 
Mr. PALMER’s intention to insure his life, and 
probably thought — simple man! — that his life 
would be the surer for the operation ; besides, he 
was to have some money for himself, and so he “ had 
left it all to Mr. PauMeR.” Perhaps the social 
history of this country never — to us a more 
curious picture than that of Inspector Freup sur- 
veying the healthy countenance of “ Greorce 
Bates, Esq.,’”’ whilst he — honest man ! — was 
telling how he “left all that to Mr. PALMER,” — 
quite unconscious of the fate which his London 
visitor could so distinetly trace out for him, 





the spring. 5,280 ewts. of ordnance are to be 
delivered at Archangel, and the arsenal is ready to 
contract for the delivery of 200,000Ibs. of Russian 


the Gazette. 

In order to conciliate the Poles, the Government 
has authorized a commutation of the robat (com- 
pulsory services of the peasants on the lords’ de- 
mesne, payments in kind, &c.), terminable in three 
years. An imperial ukase orders a new coinage of 
copper to the amount of three millions of silver 


previously ordered shall have been completed, and, 


in conformity with a new ukase, the non-commis- | 
rivals in interest the Rugeley case, whichappears to | sioned officers of the navy, who, in consequence of | 
be complicated with other crimes by the same hand. their wounds, can no longer Serve on board the | 4, 
Coroners are inquiring into the deaths of WALTER | fleet, will be employed in the batteries destined to | 
and Mary PautMer, the brother and wife of the | defend the coasts of the Baltic in the approaching | 


campaign. The defence of Cronstadt is confided 
to Prince Menschikoff, who is created Military 
Governor. 

Omar Pacha has retreated, and, according to 
some accounts, has returned to Souchum-Kaleh, 
renouncing his intention to attack Kutais. The 
Journal de Constantinople states that, on the 5th 
of December, Omar’s army was encamped on this 
side of the river Siva, and that its advance was 
rendered impossible by the overflowing of that 
river. This was its position in the middle of last 
November; but, whether or not the Turkish 
General ever advanced beyond that spot, it seems 
improbable that he will at present venture to come 
into contact with the victorious Muscovites. His 
alleged retreat is gaid to have been caused by a 


The! 


e prisoners. Such} 
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sorvige. It is possible . 
ofthe troops isto be made, that 0 re-emberkation 


ustapha Pacha has, in a similar way, retrea 
in order to pass the winter in ¢h. hed fo 


coast a we cannot suppose Omar 
means eri in wintering where he ig at t 
seeing that he is exposed to the Sager of 
bei tacked by the Russians, and unable 
great resistance, Anaklea and Redout 
oor Small forts, it is highly probable 
ur 








-the army will be brought to th 
umelian urs, amd stationed jam winher 
quarters. The Russians too will do no more than 


garrison Kass, and will not advance on the offensive 
in the wide radius between the Western and the 


Eastern Euphrates. General Mouravieff has detached 
one division to Achalkalak and Achalzik, whilst 
another division has escorted the captured garrison 
of.Kars. to Tiflis. The Pachas, and a few superior 
officers, will be. t: to Moscow ; the remain- 
ing officers, with men, will probably have to pass 
the winter in the government of Tiflis.” 

From Erzeroum, intelligence is contradictory. It 
is said that many persons have abandoned the city 
in the fear of a Russian attack, and have taken re- 
fuge at Trebizond; but the Journal de Constanti- 
nople affirms that the garrison of Erzeroum 
amounts to 16,000 men, and that the Egyptian 
contingent will raise that number to 27,000, while 
other corps sent there from different points will 
place the Turkish forces at 35,000 men. Another 
authority states that Erzeroum is abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions, and possesses an excellent 
artillery. 

As a reproof to the idea of peace being at all 
probable or even desirable, the Siécle has been 
blowing a tremendous war-trumpet, and, strange to 
| say, chiefly as regards England. There can be no 
|repose for England, says the Paris journal, unti! 
|the utter destruction of Cronstadt, and of the 
Baltic fleet be effected: When people talk about 
peace, the Siéele simply points to the Baltic. It 
| 1s no time, says the writer, to talk about the safety 
of the English empire in India: England herself 
a be imperilled. The Baltic menaces England ; 
jand “ peace will not and cannot be made so long 
jas there exist, within a few hundred leagues of 
| London, fortresses reputed impregnable, which cau 
/send out fleets as numerous as those of France and 
| England put together.” But the English nation 
has seen the danger, and exclaims, «Wat, war to 
the end! war for our Salvation !”’ ' 
Such is the trumpet-note of the Siécle. That 
e estimate of the Russian Baltic fleet is greatly 
exaggerated there can be no doubt; for why did 
not this overwhelming armament forcibly raise the 
blgagkade ? But that Russia is vigorous and ener- 
getic in north and south, east and west, is very 
| evident ; and England and France will have to look 
narrowly to the future. 





| CAMP GOSSIP. 
| This will be a joyous Christmas, as far as it can b« 
away from friends and home. Solitary subalterns ride 
out to Miskomia, and gaze gloomily on the beautiful 
mistletoe which grows on all the wild pear and apple 
trees in these lovely valleys, but their contentment 
| returns when they think of the fat goose who, tied by 
the leg, is awaiting his doom by the kitchen tent or | 
| bakehouse, or of the tender pig, who has been reared 
|up from his childhood for the sole object of doing 
| honour to the coming feast, and who is “ just fit to be 
killed.” Already contrasts are drawn between dinners 


proclamation of General Mouravieff, calling the | in the trenches, on dreary outposts, on remote guards | 
entire population of Imeretia, Guriel, and Min- | and pickets last year, and the luxuries which are 
grelia, to wage a war of extermination against ‘“‘the forthcoming for the grand English festival. Men 
enemies of the Cross.’ Some speculations on the | remember “that tough old turkey, which cost 40s., 
present position of Omar Pacha are contained in | and that turned the edge of the carver like plate 


the Vienna Military Gazette, where we read :— 
“It is probably no longer doubted by any one that 
our correspondent at Trebizond was well informed 
when he wrote that Omar Pacha had not for weeks 
lost sight of the Pontic coast, and that he had not 
advanced further than the small town of Chopi, on 
the right bank of the little river bearing the same 
name. Skender Pacha, it is true, advanced along the 
excellent road that runs to Abasha, but did not ven- 
ture further than Tchenitzehalé. He only did this 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether or no the 
Russians, under the command of General Bagration 
Muharski, and reinforced by the troops of General 
Brunner, had taken up a position in Levano and 
Kutyri on the left bank of that river. Having done 
this, Omar Pacha decided on retreating to Redoubt 
Kaleh and Anakles. It having at the same time 


become known that the Russian commander intended 
sending to Mingrelia all the troops collected in the 
fluvial districts of the mountains near Gori, 80 that 
they may act on the offensive, the Turkish Admiral, 
Ahmet Pacha, received orders to place all the dis- 
posable Turkish and Egyptian steamers at Omar 


| glass,” and laugh over the fate which seemed somehow 
| to attend most efforts to be jolly last Christmas, and 
then turn and look round their huts, which are 
generally, it must be confessed, very like retail 
| grocers’ establishments, backwood stores, or canteen- 
men’s magazines; the shelves which are placed along 
|the walls in layers, the cupboards made of packing- 
| cases or powder-boxes, are filled with pates in Stras- 
| burg ware, hams, tins of soups and preserves, made 
| dishes, vegetables, long -necked bottles of French 
| manufacture, and the stumpier sturdier work of the 
English glassblower. There is a stove or some sub- 
stitute for a fireplace in each hut, and it always enjoys 
the advantage of a famous draught from the door and 
walls. As to the latter, the embellishments upon 
them wile away many an idle hour, and afford oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of taste, good and bad, the 
monuments of which must perish with the spring. 
They consist chiefly of illustrations from the pictorial 
papers of Punch, which are transposed ingeniously by 
the introduction of faces, figures, and bits out of 
different engravings, with the view of giving them a 
ludicrous or whimsical character, and the result is 
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often ‘very amusing. The walls are covered with 
them ; a pastepot, a pair of scissors, some old papers, 
and a little fancy—these are materials of which a man 
can make wonderful use in enlivening and decorating 
the wooden walls of his temporary residence.—Times 
Correspondent. 
A MURDER IN THE CAMP. 


An outrage has been committed at Kamiesch of a 
very barbarous character, and T am sorry to say the 
perpetrator was a soldier and an Englishman. It 











appears that a man employed in a canteen in thé town 
gave some cause of offence to the sergeant of the de- 
tachment of the 11th Hussars quartered at Kazatch for 
orderly duty between head-quarters and the admiral. 
The sergeant, having armed himself with a pistol, | 
went to the canteen and accused the man of beinga 

deserter from the Royal Albert, calling on him at the 
same time to surrender and follow him. The man 
denied that he was a deserter, aud refused to go, where- 
upon the sergeant fired at him across the counter, 
and gave him a mortal wound, of which he died ina 
very short time in great agony. The sergeant was at 
once seized by persons in the canteen, and is now 
under close arrest. However, considering the vast 
number of all sorts and conditions of men out here, 
itis only astonishing that acts of violence have been 
so few and far between. There are not less than 
25,000 camp followers, including those of the French, | 
Sardinians, and English, belonging to the allied army, 

or hanging on their skirts; and some persons are 

inclined to believe that this estimate is very much 

under the mark.—/dem. 


GENERAL VIVIAN “ CONCILIATING” THE TURKS. 

I have to narrate an act of General Vivian's, which 
involves, in the opinion of three-fourths of the Euro- 
pean officers here, a very great injustice. On the 
arrival of the Contingent at Kertch, Captain Guernsey 
—the officer in question—who had acted for some 
months as deputy-assistant quartermaster-general to 
the foree at Constantinople, was appointed provost- 
marshal. In this post—which was no sinecure—he 
remained up till the 2nd of November, when, having 
received notice of an intended plundering attack upon 
a Tartar house in the town by some Turkish soldiers, 
he repaired to the spot just in time to catch the 
scoundrels in the act. ‘They were, of course, taken 
off under arrest, and were being or about to be 
flogged, when a mob of their fellows, headed by a 
colassi (native captain), rushed upon Capt. Guernsey 
and his guard with swords, sticks, stones, &c. The 
colassi, sword in hand,singled out the provost-marshal, 
whose only visible weapon was a he 
and was in the act of making a 
when the latter suddenly drew a revolver from jis 
pocket and threatened to fire if the rascal advanced 
further. The Turk’s blood, however, was “ up,” and, 
roaring “‘Giaour !” he closed in. Captain Guernsey 
fired and missed, but, at the second discharge of his 
weapon, sent a bullet throug fellow’s shoulder, 
and another through the neck of a second ruffian who 
tried a simultaneous attack in flank. This prompt 
display of firmness had the happiest effect, though it 
only saved the provost-marshal himself. At some 
distance from the scene of this personal struggle, the 
provost-sergeant, an Englishman, had been attacked 
at the same time as his chief, and after a hard back- 
to-wall fight with a party of the assailants was brought 
to the ground, where, after having been kicked and 
bruised, he was in the very act of receiving a crushing 
blow on the head from a heavy shoulder-stone, | 
levelled at him by one of ‘his autagonists, when Capt. | 
Walker—an English regimental officer—dashed into | 
the party on horseback, and by a few vigorously dealt 
applications of his sabre speedily cleared a ring round 
the sergeant. The sight of what Captain Guernsey's 
Colt had effected, and his declaration that three 
bullets yet remained for those who offered further 
violence, combined, with this energetic demonstration 
on the part of Captain Walker, to secure an umo-| 
lested exit for the provost-marshal and his party ; and 
the two wounded Turks were sent off to hospital. | 
What was the opinion of the Lieutenant-General | 
commanding? Captain Walker was severely repri-| 
manded, and the provost-marshal has been sent home | 
—virtually dismissed the force, General Vivian pre- | 
ferred sacrificing a most deserving officer, of whose 
conduct in this matter most Englishmen will approve, 
to “exasperating the troops by unnecessary severity.” 
But even more culpable, some will think, was the | 
display of moral weakness made by this commander in | 
dealing with a yet more flagrant outrage committed | 
during the very night preceding this attack on the | 
provost-marshal. Soon after the arrival of the Con- | 
tingent at Kertvh, it was discovered that several of | 
the graves in the general burial ground outside the | 
town had been opened during the night, and their | 
immates plundered of the trinkets decked in which it 
was the practice of the wealthier Russian and Tartar 
families to inter their dead. A guard—composed of | 
soldiers of the 7ist Highlanders—was placed over 
the spot each evening at sunset ; when, a few nights | 









vy riding whip, 


slicing blow at him, 
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se 


this precaution was commenced, a noise was | Hall (dated December 10th), we learn that the health 
heard The guard challenged, | of the army continues excellent. 


amongst the tombs, 


| withdrew the guard of Highlanders, 


| dead has been resumed.—Daily News’ 
| (Kertch). 


withdrawn, and that consequently the Baltic was re- 
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and received for answer a couple of musket shots: a 
volley was then poured in, in the direction of this fire, 
and on running up to the spot, the men founda 
Turkish lieutenant lying dead beside an open grave, 
having in his hand the ringed finger of a female corpse 
that he had just mutilated ; near him lay one of the 
seoundrels who had been aiding in this sacrilege of 
the dead, but whom a bullet through the leg had kept 
from making good his retreat in company with those 
who had escaped. Well, General Vivian quietly let 
the matter drop, and, “ not to exasperate the Turks,” 
and left the 
rifling of the | 
Correspondent 





graves to their fate. Since then the 


THE FAMINE AT KARS. 


The subjoined frightful particulars of the famine 
which preceded the capitulation of Kars are from a 
correspondent of the Times at Erzeroum :— 

“The condition of the Rediffs and Bashi-Bazouks | 
before leaving Kars was as wretched as it could be; | 
so much so (I quote word for word from an eyewit- 
ness) that it was positively painful to stir out of doors. 





, They were lying about in all directions, groaning | 


piteously—watching the Russian provision-waggons, | 
which, as if to add to their misery, passed almost all 
day within their ken. Townspeople and soldiers alike 
suffered all the horrors of famine. The former 
crowded round General Williams as he rode out of 
his quarters, and prayed him, with all the eloquence 
of despair, to seek some means of putting an end to 
their misery. Women forced their way into his very 
rooms, aud, throwing their starving children at his 
feet, implored him rather to kill them at once than 
let them perish thus piecemeal for want of sustence. 
“The hospitals were crowded with sick; on the 
Thursday before the surrender eighty men died in 
one day. Many went mad or became idiots from 
sheer hunger and hard work. Those who preserved 
a remnant of health, half-starved as they were, and 
scarcely clothed, were obliged to mount sentry almost 
every night up to the ankles in snow. Since the 
battle of the 29th of September, there had been no 
animal food to issue to the troops. Horses had in- 
deed been killed in the General's stables secretly by 
night, but the meat was sent to the hospitals for the 
sick. A pittance of bread or flour made into weak 
broth was all that the working soldiers had to subsist 
upon. Discipline was almostatanend. The soldiers 
had at one time all but worshipped General Williams. 
After the action, in particular, they gathered round 
their gallant leader, only too happy, after the Eaatern 
fashion, to touch the hem of his garment in token of 
their submission and respect. Now these same men 
refused to salute him, and turned their eyes away 
when they saw him approach. Still, to the last, he 
hardened his heart in hope. Omar Pacha had written 
to him, on his arrival at Batoum, to hold out only 
another month, and he would be with him. The 
Muchir here, too, Selim Pacha, who had been sent from 
Constantinople to take the command, forwarded him 
a similar despatch, informing him that he was at the 
head of a large and well-disciplined force, all ad- 
mirably equipped and eager for the fight, and that he | 
would lose no time in marching to his relief. Thus 
deceived, the General determined to hold out as long 
as a mouthful of food remained ; and, in fact, the last 
biscuit was issued out of store on the very day of the 
capitulation.” 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Prince Mensonrkorr, by an imperial ukase, dated 
the 21st ult., is appointed Military Governor-General | 
of Cronstadt, with all the rights and powers apper- 


| taining to a General-in-Chief in time of war. 


Sm Epmunp Lyons, who has just been pro-| 
moted to the rank of Admiral, has set out 
for France. He leaves the command provisionally 
with Admiral Ereemantle. The squadron of Admiral | 
Stewart, which was at Smyrna, sailed thence on the 
16th for Athens. 

RE-ENTERING THE Batic.—A portion of the Baltic | 
fleet has been obliged to re-enter that sea, on account | 
of a sudden change in the weather releasing the ice.— | 
“It was stated to-day on Change,” says a letter from | 
Hamburg, “that the two English corvettes, the last | 
of the squadron, which had remained in observation | 
at Elsinore, had re-entered the Baltic, on receipt of | 
information that a considerable number of Finnish | 
vessels, taking advantage of a change in the weather, 
which enabled them to put to sea, had succeeded in 
reaching Swedish ports with their cargoes, in ex- 
change for which they were loading colonial goods 
for Russia. The names of several of these vessels, 
captured by the English, were mentioned, and 
nobody appeared to doubt the fact, for the Russian 
authorities had imprudently announced, in an official 
manner, to the merchants that the allied cruisers had 


opened to domestic and foreign navigation.” 
HEALTH oF tax Army.—By the last report of Dr. 





STATE OF THE NATION. 


Tue close of the year has given occasion for 
several retrospective glances at the mercantile and: 
trading condition of the country. Foremost am 
these is the official return of the Revenue y 
quarter of 1855—a document which exhibits an 
increase, as com with the quarter which 
ended on the 31st of Dece., 1854, of 321,475. 
The various items are thus set down :— 















INCREASE. 
FERcise 60.10.10: cc0scvseevas ieeebedevececesees ses) WOOO, Bae 
Pete Kiss... 52,706" 
Property Tax .......- 434,353 
Post Office ......++ ... 16,088 
Crown Lands ......... 5,000 | 
Miscellaneous ...... 167,140 
£728,381 
DECRE. 
CUE sn 0050s gate .e- £315,506 
Stamps .ocvee...+-e eae 91,400 
—_ 406,906 
Net Increase ...........+ ..... £821,476 


The results, for the whole of the year just termi- 
nated, compared with those of the year 1854, are still 
more satisfactory, as they exhibit an of 
£8,133,396. 


A table showing the fluctuations im the stock and 
share market during the year 1855 has been pub- 
lished ; and the subjoined analysis of its contents 
is given inthe Times City articleof Wednesday :— 

“Throughout the whole period, the extreme range 
of Consols was 72 per cent.—that of the preceding year 
having been 103 per cent. The difference between 
the opening and closing prices has been comparatively 
moderate, Consols being only 29 per cent. lower than 
on the Ist of January. In railway shares, with a few 
exceptious, the depression has been much greater. 
As regards the Bank bullion, its amount at the com- 
mencement was £13,667,384; it reached £18,169,026 
in June, and has now declined to £10,981,745. At 
the Bank of France the total at the beginning was 
£16,200,000, which has since been reduced to 
£8,600,000. On the Paris Bourse the fall in the 
Three per Cent. Rentes has been only 1 per cent. 
Wheat has experienced less fluctuation than im the 
preceding year. The price of whitewheat in January 
was 83s., whence it declined in March to 72s. In 
November, it reached 90s., and it is.now about 82s. 
As regards the declared value of our exportations of 
produce and manufactures, the Board.of Trade tables 
thus far, which comprise only ten months of the year, 
show only a trifling decrease, which .is likely to be 
more than covered when the final returns are made 
up, the total having been £88,531,865, against 
£89,738,586 in the one period of 1854. 
The movements in the Bank rate of discount were un- 
precedentedly numerous, having comprised eight 
alterations. The opening rate was 5 per cent. Before 
the middle of June this had been gradually reduced 
to 34 per cent., and in the remaining six months it 
was carried uninterruptedly to 6 per cent. for short, 
and 7 per cent. for long bills.” 

The Liverpool emigration returns for 1855 exhibit 
a diminution in the number of persons sailing from 
that port, to the extent of nearly one half, as eom- 
pared with last year’s return. A communication 
from Liverpool informs us that— 

“The total number of ships which have sailed 
hence for all foreign ports during the year, including 
‘short shins,’ or those which do not come under the 
surveillance of the Government officers, has been 576, 
carrying altogether 122,480 souls, against 957 ships, 
which took their departure hence for all foreign 
in the year 1854, with 210,742 souls on board. If the 
former number, about 90,000, or two-thirds, have 
proceeded to the United States, and about 27,000 to 
the Australian Colonies, the bulk of the remainder 
being equally divided between Canada and New 
Brunswick. 113,087 of these emigrants went in pas- 
senger-ships under the inspection of the local e 
tion agents, and of that number 59,025, or more 
one-half, were Irish, 32,108 English, 14,543 Seotch, 
and the remainder, with the exception of 1,364 who 
were cabin passengers, and were not classified, were 
natives of other countries, but chiefly Germans. Of 
the 27,000 who sailed for Australia, 9,859 were 
English, 8,158 Irish, 3,482 Scotch, and the remainder 
natives of other countries. It is expected that next 
spring there will be a great influx of Germans into 
Liverpool, for the purpose of emigrating to the United 
States.” 

To connection with emigration, it is gratifying to 
be able to announce a contemplated improvement, 
which was much needed, in the steam transport 
to our Australian Colonies. Over and above the 
renewal of the clipper contract for one year with 
the Liverpool shipowners, Mr. it is 
understood, is about actively to i his 
presidency of the colonial department by at last 











of a definite and bona fide adver- 
for tenders for direct steam postal com- 
——— —_ Australia. 
most part is prosperous, althou 

the Christmas holidays have prevented it from —- 
brilliant. A meeting has been held at Manchester 
of the creditors of the manufacturing house of Mr. 
James Cheetham, which suspended last week. 
According to the Manchester Courier, the liabilities 
were stated at £111,098, the assets being, £51,643, 
and a committee was appointed to examine and 
report. A meeting has also been held of the 
creditors of Messrs. Newton and Seattergood, a 
firm connected with Mr. Cheetham, which stopped 
at the same time, with liabilities for £21,427, and 
assets estimated at £11,937. In this case, also, a 
committee was appointed. 

Another injury to trade is to be found in the 
strike of the spinners and piecers at Manchester, 
which still continues, though the funds collected 
for the turn-otfts are so low that last week they only 
afforded a dividend of a shilling to each person. 
Nine of the operatives haye resumed work at the 
mill of Mr. J. Clarke: a proceeding which roused 
the indignation of the pe to so high a pitch, 
that one of the “ knob-sticks” was hunted on re- 
turning to his own home, and his life was threatened. 
The chief offender was 2 man named Thomas 
Limerick. On being brought before the magistrate, 
he attempted to establish an alibi, but failed, and 
was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment, with hard 
labour. 

The annexed notification appears in the Gazette 
of Tuesday :— 

“The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, having certified to the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt that there was no 
surplus of actual revenue over the actual expenditure 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
for the year ended the 30th of September, 1855: 

“The Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt hereby give notice that no sum will be 
applied by them on account of the sinking fund under 
the provisions of the Act 10th of George IV., cap. 27, 
between the Ist day of January, 1856, and the 31st of 
March, 1856. 

“ A. Y. SPEARMAN, Comptroller-General. 


THE LEADER. 


had written to him several letters without receiving 


an answer. She therefore uested Mr. Platt to 
direct a note for her to Mr. Butler, that he might not 
know from whom it came. That the woman and her 
paramour were in distress appears evident; for, 
during the whole of their time at Mr. Platt’s, they 
only paid one shilling in rent, and on the 16th of 
November the man applied to the parish for relief, 
and received some, together with an offer to admit him 
and his family into the workhouse—an offer which 
was not accepted. Subsequently he was offered work, 
which would have brought in two shillings a-day, but 
he did not take it, nor did he communicate to the 
parish authorities the illness of his children. 

Ill, however, they were, from sheer want of food ; 
and on Sunday week the man asked Mrs. Platt where 
the parish doctor lived, as he thought two of his 
children were dying. This was the first complaint of 
illness that had been heard. Being informed of the 
address he wanted, the man left the house, and Mrs. 
Platt entered the room in which the children lay. 
She found them covered with something thin. On 
looking at them, their appearance was so “awful” 
(to use her own language before the magistrate) that 
she “screamed with horror ;” and, in relating these 
facts at the police-court, she burst into tears. Her 
statement thus proeeeded :—“ Their eyes were fixed, 
and the boy’s were glaring. I said, ‘These poor 
children are quite dead.’ The woman replied, ‘No, I 
don’t think they are dead;’ and she said it with- 
ont a tear. She said, ‘They ate their suppers 
last night quite hearty, and went to bed well; they 
were about all the previous day.’ But I told her, ‘It 
is astonishing if these children were upon their legs at 
all yesterday. Why not mention their illness to me, 
and [ would have done anything for them?” She said 
they were not ill.” 

In the meanwhile, Harvey had reached the house of 
the parish doctor, Mr. Vinall, who at once accom- 
panied him back, and found that the girl was already 
dead. “ The little boy,” said Mr. Vinall in his evidence, 
“ was still alive, not very cold, unconscious, and in a 
dying state. I could feel no pulsation, but he was 
gasping. I gota little stimulant, some egg in a small 
quantity of brandy, between his lips, but he could not 
swallow it, and died before he could be laid down 
again. Both the man and the woman were in the 
room at the time, but I don’t recollect that they made 
any particular remark to me. The children appeared 
to me as if in a natural sleep, they were lying face to 








“ National Debt-office, Dec. 31st, 1855.” 





STARVED TO DEATH. 
Severat cases of the starvation of children by their | 
parents have come before the magistrates within the | 
last few days. One of these was heard at the Wor- 
ship-street police-office, and presented most appalling 
features. Edward Harvey, a bricklayer, and Harriet | 
Ray, a needlewoman, have for some time past lived | 
together as man and wife. In the course of June, | 
1855, they resided at the house of a letter-carrier at | 
Homerton, which they left, owing £1 3s. 6d. There | 
were four children, two of whom (William and Har- | 
riet) were of the respective ages of seven and five : | 
these, though the offspring of the man, were not chil- 
dren of the woman. It was observed that when the | 
man Harvey and the woman Ray had their meals they | 
would shut William and Harriet out of the room, ad- 
mitting them afterwards to share the fragments, 
which they would eat eagerly, gathering up the very 
crumbs from the plates. The boy was dreadfully 
thin, and his bones were noticed by the landlady to be 
almost starting through his chest. In July, the man 
and woman were charged before Mr. Hammill with 
starving the children, and the former was sentenced 
to a month’s imprisonment, the children being re- 
moved to the workhouse of the man’s native place, 
Standon, in Hertfordshire. Mr. Christey, the relieving 
officer of Bethnal-green, said before the magistrate, on 
Saturday, that he carried the youngest in his arms 
part of the way to the workhouse, and added, with 
great emotion, “I think I can see her now, as she ran 
up the hill to the house.” After awhile, the children 
returned to their father and his mistress, and in the 
course of October they were taken bya girl, about 
twelve years of age, supposed to be their elder sister, 
toa school in Hackney, where they remuined three 
weeks, at the rate of a penny a-week, which was paid. 
The children were then remarkably clean, but very 
emaciated and weak, and they scarcely ever spoke, 
They were frequently charged by other children with 
stealing food from them, and it was evident they were 
starving. About five or six weeks ago, Harvey hired 
lodgings at Brunswick-street, Homerton. Here the 
former system of apparently deliberate starvation wa; 
resumed; but the children were never seen, as they 
were not allowed to leave the room in which they 
lived. Harvey and Ray were nearly always at home 
The woman told the landlord, Mr. Platt, that she 
was about to apply to Guildhall for a gift of ten 
shillings, as she was the widow of a liveryman of the 
Clothworkers’ Company, though she did not wish the 
tlemen there to know her husband was dead ; 
that Mr. Butler, **.P., was her cousin, and that she 


face, and were in such a dreadful state of emaciation 
that my first impression was they had died from star- 
vation.”” The room was dirty, but ‘not absolutely 
filthy ;” it contained one chair and a bedstead. Pre- 
viously to their arrival at the house, Harvey observed 
to Mr Vinall, “If they die, I shall say they have been 
starved to death.” He added that he had had an 
offer to go into the Union, but that he did not want 
to go. After the death of the children, Mr. Vinall told 
their father that he would be likely to get into trouble; 
and another medical gentleman said to him and the 
woman Ray that they looked too well themselves to 








| 
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justify the appearance the children presented. That the | 
boy and girl died from starvation only, was rendered in | 


some degree doubtful by the results of the post-mortem 
examination. Of the state of the boy’s body, Mr. 
Vinall said :—“ The vessels of the head were rather 
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landlady, to give it a warm bath, and he fetched 
dical advice.” The landlady entered the room, and 
found the child lying thinly covered in a draughty 
place, and dead. A pool of blood and matter was on 
the pillow at the side of its face. 

Charles and Sarah Butler, a young couple, about 
twenty-three years of age, have been examined at the 
Southwark police-office, charged with causing the 
death of their infant son, Henry, by cruel treatment, 
and by neglecting to afford it proper nourishment. 
The parents allege that the child's habits were dirty. 

Alfred Jenkins, a journeyman tallow-melter, has 
been sentenced at the Mansion-house to six weeks’ 
imprisonment as a rogue and vagabond, for deserting 
his wife and three children, and leaving them destitute. 
The attractions of another woman appear to have 
been the cause of the desertion. 


POISON-MURDERS. 

Tue Staffordshire police are making diligent inquiry 
into the appropriation of the sum of money possessed 
by Mr. Cook a little before his death. This sum 
could not have been less than £1,000, but only £15 
can now be accounted for, A few days after Mr. 
Cook’s death, Mr. Palmer, as it is now ascertain 
paid away four £50 notes. Mr. Cook frequently 
stated that he would leave the turf, and he dissuaded 
others from going upon it. He was generally unfor- 
tunate: Mr. Palmer, on the other hand, was for the 
most part lucky, and Mr. Cook had the greatest reli- 
ance on his friendship and judgment. Mrs. Palmer, 
in whose corpse Professor Taylor, of Guy’s Hospital, 
has already discovered traces of arsenic, was a ward in 
Chancery ; and it was only at her earnest solicitation 
that her guardian and the Master in Chancery could be 
induced to consent to her marrige. 

The researches of the local constabulary are being 
aided by Mr. Field, late of the detective police, 
London. Cook’s betting book has not yet been 
found. It is thought, by legal men, that, notwith- 
standing the facts against him, Palmer will be very 
likely to escape on his trial. At present, he is under 
suspicion of having killed sixteen persons, among 
whom the late Lord George Bentinck is mentioned. 

Great annoyance has been created by the fact of 
Palmer having, by the secret agency of some traitor 
in the camp, seen a letter directed to Mr. Gardner, 
the attorney for the prosecution, by Professor 
Taylor, stating that he had not been able to detect 
in Cook's stomach any trace of mineral poison. 

The coffins containing the remains of Ann and 
Walter Palmer have been opened at the Talbot Inn 
The body of the latter presented a most appalling 
spectacle. The limbs and face were horribly dis- 
tended ; one eye was open, and the mouth, partially 
gaping, gave the semblance of a ghastly grin. A 
fearful stench spread through the room; and it was 
found necessary to relay a portion of the floor where 
some of the foul matter had dropped, as no amount 
of washing of washing or plaining could remove the 
stain, or the bad odour. 

A case of poisoning in France is related by Galig- 
nani :—The Court of Assizes of the Oise, tried a man 
named Robillard for attempting to poison his father. 
The old man, who possessed some little property at 





| Royaucourt, divided it some time ago between his two 


fuller than usual. The heart, liver, lungs, and kidneys | 


were healthy, as in fact were all the organs, but the 
stomach exhibited patches of inflammation and had 
ecchymose spots about the coats of it, and I found a 
fishbone in the bowels. My conclusion is that death 
was caused either by long deprivation of sufficient 
food or from poison. 
pecting poison than those little spots; and it was a 
remarkable fact that both children should die so near 
the same time. There was very little blood in the 
bodies. I believe the starvation was sufficient to 
cause death without any hurrying additional cause. 
The girl waa equally emaciated, and the appearance she 
presented was much the same. In the bowels of the 
girl I found a piece of wood, about half-an-inch in 
length and pointed at one end, which the man said 
must have been taken in some oatmeal they had had 
before.” He ulso said they had had a fish, by which 
boy’s intestines. Mr. Harris, surgeon, as well as Mr. 
Vinall, was not convinced that poison had not been 
used. 

A state of fierce excitement against Harvey and 
Ray has been roused amongstthe poorer inhabitants of 
Homerton. Several followed the couple as they were 
being conveyed by the police from the Hackney sta- 





tion to Worship-street. Four constables surrounded 


'them, but provel a very poor protection against 


nearly two thousand enraged pursuers, who at one 
time made a rush at the prisoners, and tried to throw 
them into the canal in Haggerstone-fields. The 
police escort, however, was increased, and a cab was 
| at length secured. Harvey and Ray were remanded 
or a week, 
The facts, in many respects, were singularly like 
those in the case of Harvey and Ray. The man, when 
the child was near its death, borrowed a tub of his 


I have no other reason for sus- | 
| that a drop of it would be enough to kill any one. 


children, the prisoner and his danghter, on condition 
of receiving a life-rent; but he gave the daughter the 
larger portion, and this irritated the son so much that 
he frequently abused and threatened his father. On 
the 30th of September last, Robillard had a violent 
quarrel with his father, and afterwards went to Mont- 
didier to purchase a quantity of oil of vitriol. On his 
return, he showed his wife the vitriol, and told her 
On 
the 18th of October, while at work with another man 
near his father’s house, he said that he must give a 
drop of something to drink to the old man, and he 
went into the house. He returned in a few minutes, 
and said that he had given his father “ something 


| that was rather strong,” and at the time showed a 


bottle. The man went to the house, and dld Robillard 
told him that his son had attempted to poison him, 


| but that fortunately he had not swallowed all of what 


| 
} 
| 
| 
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| he had offered him; at the same time he complained 
he accounted for the presence of the fish-bone in the | 


that he suffered greatly from burning in his mouth 
and throat. The son was shortly after arrested, and 
his blouse was found to be burnt by drops of vitriol. 
After a while he confessed that he had given some of 
the poison in brandy to his father. The jury acquitted 
the prisoner on the charge of attempted poisoning, but 
convicted him of the lesser offence of having caused 
what the law calls “malady and wounds,” by a sub- 


| stance administered by him ; and the court sentenced 





him to five years’ imprisonment. 





DRINK-MURDERS. 
‘Tue man Corrigan, who is now in custody on a charge 
of murdering his wife, is in a very desponding state. 
On the evening of Friday week, he wrote the subjoined 
letter to his wife's sister-in-law, who is taking care of 
the children in Selby-street East, Bethnal-green :— 
“ House of Detention, Friday Afternoon. 
“Dear Betsy,—With a broken heart I write to you 
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January 5, 1856.) 


to take all care you can of my poor dear children till 
I can make some arrangement with my friends. Do 
not my rent out of that trifle] left you. Please 
God they will be able to get up a benefit at the 
theatre or some place, and I expect there will be £6 
for the funeral. You must get it done as cheap as 
possible, but do not slight the remains of my poor 
dear murdered wife. Oh! Betsy, if you knew the 
anguish of my mind. I have no rest night or day, 
now that I have come to my senses. Oh! Betsy, 
gave mea lock of my poor Louisa’s hair now she is 
gone. I would give anything to undo what I have 
done. Be kind to my poor helpless children, and the 
Great God that I trust to for mercy for my crime will 
reward you. When you come up with my child bring 
my blue waistcoat, and take the one I have got on 
away with you. You must get the most you can upon 
it for the children. Please to bring me a collar or two, 
and also my black necktie. If you can carry baby 
with you, I shall be glad to see her. Oh! Betsy, 
forgive me for what I have done, and beg of your 
father to do so too. None of your feelings, bad as 
they are, can be like mine, as I am the cause of all. 

“If you cannot come to-morrow (Saturday) you 
must come on Monday. If you ean bring me a little 
butter, I shall be glad. 

“Give my love to father and my sisters, and accept 
the same yourself, from your heart-broken and 
wretched brother-in-law, 














“T. CoRRIGAN. 

“ P.S.—You must try and come at twelve o'clock.” 

A verdict of “ Wilful Murder” has been returned 
against Thomas John William Corrigan, by the coro- 
ner’s jury. 

The inquest on the body of Mrs. Beardsmore, who 
was thrown out of window by her husband, an inn- 
keeper at Newcastle-on-Tyne, still continues, and is 
further adjourned. It seems certain that man and 
wife were both intoxicated at the time—the former 
ravingly so. The testimony of Mary Williams, a 
niece of the man, and serving as barmaid in the 
house, gives some frightful particulars of the fierce 
pursuit of the woman from room to room by Beards- 
more, and of the final act. This girl, who is only 
sixteen years of age, said :—“I went down to the} 
newsroom door and asked my uncle to go to 
bed. He was tipsy. He had been drinking all 
night, and was in an excited state. When I 
asked him to go to bed he said he was going | 
to let the men out. He went down stairs to let some | 
persons out, and I returned to my aunt’s room. My | 
uncle followed me shortly afterwards, and he asked | 
me what I wanted with my bonnet on. I said my | 
sunt had told me to open the bar with her, and he 
said I should not, but was to go to bed. At that 
moment, neither made use of bad language. She 
again said I should, and on that he gave my aunt a | 
slight push. He took hold of her arm and’ pushed | 
her away, and said I should not go. She then went | 
to the window, broke a square of glass, and called | 
‘Police,’ and ‘Murder.’ He caught hold of her by the 
arm and gave her a sudden jerk, and she fell down | 
on the floor. She fell on her knees. He did not use 
any threatening language to her. I don’t recollect | 
either of them saying anything. She was very nearly 
tipsy and was in an excited state. As she was getting 
up, he struck her a violent blow on the mouth with | 
his fist. I don’t recollect what he said. She fell | 
back on me when he struck her. The door came | 
open, and she ran out. I don’t remember that she | 
cried out as she was running. The door had been 
opened by some one from the outside before he struck | 
her on the mouth, and when she was on her knees, | 
and it was pushed close by my aunt and her husband | 
wrestling together. After he had struck my aunt, | 
the door again opened, and Mary Ann Parker, a niece | 
of Mrs. Beardsmore, came in. 
aunt ran out. Beardsmore rushed after her, and | 
Mary Ann Parker caught hold of his collar, and said, | 
‘Don’t, uncle ! Stop here.’ [ don’t recollect that he 
said why he was rushing after her. He forced himself | 
away from her, and said, ‘Loose me!’ He then got 
away from her. I followed him out of the room, and 
to the top of the stairs. He went down stairs then, | 
but returned in a few minutes. Mary Ann Parker 
remained on the top of the stairs with me. When he 
returned, he was very much excited, and said, ‘ Where | 
is she?” He had nothing in his hands. He was in a} 
passion. He pushed me away from him. He also 
pushed Mary Ann Parker. I fell down four stairs in | 
consequence of the push he gave me. He then went 
along the passage to No. 6 bedroom. He did not say 
why he was following Mrs. Beardsmore about. When 
I spoke to him he only said, ‘Don't talk to me!’ or 
‘Get away !’ He then seemed in a greatrage. I did 
not hear any doors broken open while he was down 
stairs. The door of No. 6 bedroom was unlocked. 
He just went in there and then came out. He then 
went into No. 7. This room door was locked, and he 
burst it open by main force. He ran up against it. 
He was not shouting at that time. As hecame out of 

room we heard a loud crash proceeding from 











At the same time my | 





| in the ribs, and afterwards commenced breaking up the | 


| will settle you shortly, and then you wont want to eat 


| then went into the house of Mrs. Dobson, a near | 


| married I had a good box of clothes; but, owing to my | 


| the Clerkenwell magistrate, by whom William Kellard, | 


he had defrauded his employer, who, in October last, | proprietors have been 
| 
| cash-book, as having been received by him from Mr. | to 20s. 


| not acknowledged. He mentioned this fact to his | Office of pawning a great many 














down stairs. I said, ‘Oh, dear !’ and he then rushed 


© 
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past me down stairs. I did not follow him. Robinson's ts on the 11th on account of his 
Ann Parker was with me all this time. yom master exemiod his cemieien and it was , 
that, acting as he thought best for his em 





called Jemima Dixon was also on the stairs. She 
came up stairs just before he broke the door open. | had paid £85 to a 1 
She had been in bed. She remained with me until | London. 
my uncle went down stairs, after we heard the crash. | The second charge against Robinson 
I remained up stairs till I heard from Mr. Lambert, | having swindled Mr. Marshall of a £165 toge- 
butcher, that my aunt had fallen out of the window ; | ther with some dividend warrants pli tang ong 
that was a few minutes after I heard the crash. I ments, and £94 10s. in money. He had in 
followed him down stairs into the passage leading | last commissioned Messrs. Beardshaw 
from Neville-street to Westgate-street, and found my | his master £5000 Midland Stock, wi 
aunt lying there, having apparently fallen through | purchase, fell, and was continued 
the glass rvof.” ‘account. He afterwards requested 
es Se 2) ec Re | purchase 100 Dovers on account of Mr. 
A WIFE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. | the Midland Stock was continued from account 
Tue crime of wife-beating shows no prospect of di- account, Robinson was obliged to pe 
minution with the New Year. In the course of the | ©nces, which he did, unknown to 
last week, a wretched looking woman, dressed in rags, | first paying Messrs. ws Leeds 
and with her head and arms bound up with white in money, and afterwards remitting to 
plaister, appeared at the Clerkenwell police office to | Shaw the £165 coupon, dividend warrants, &c. 
give evidence against her husband, John Sargent, re-| Were held by Mr. Marshall as security for 
siding in Lamb-court, Clerkenwell-green. The woman , (vanced. His clerk told him that the a. 
thus told her own history :— | taining the Dover contracts was a mistake, and he 
“I have been married about two years, during would return them, but they were found in his desk 
which period my husband's conduct towards me has after he had absconded. acknowledged having : 
been one of continued ill usage. Shortly after our | bought the Midland Stock, and paid the differences 
marriage, he commenced knocking me about; and unauthorised, but stated that he made the purchase to 
when he was drunk he would often come home, pull benefit his employer. As in the former case, it was 
me down on the floor, and then drag me about the | Submitted that Robinson had derived no 
room by the hair of my head. On one occasion he | the purchases, and had paid the money 


Fz 
ll 


pulled me from the top of the stairs to the bottom by | he was charged with embezzling, on account of 
the hair of my head. He went out on Friday last, stock, which had since been * b Mr. Marshall. 
leaving me without any food to eat, and no money in | He had acted to the best of his j nt for his 


the house to get anything with. I saw nothing fur- master’s interest, and the speculation had proved a 
ther of him until yesterday afternoon, about half-past | failure, or the jury would never have heard anything 
two, when I saw him in the Lamb and Flag public-, of the case. In the third instance, Robinson was 
house, kept by Mr. Collins. I then said to him, ‘I | charged with stealing from his employer the docu- 
thought you were going to stop here for dinner, when ™ents and money mentioned in the last case, but 
he ordered me to leave the house. I did so, and on | UPOD this indictment no evidence was 0 

getting outside, my husband said, ‘I will give you a! The young man was acquitted on the first and third 
ticket for this, and will learn you to come to a public- | charges, but convieted on the second, and sentenced 
house after me,’ He then went home, and kicked me | eight months’ imprisonment in Leeds gaol. 


FRIGHTENED TO DEATH. 


A LAMENTABLE instance of death, resulting entirely 
from nervous terror, occurred about a week ago at 
Fulford, near York. Mr. Sutton, a in that 
town, engaged as office boy a lad of thirteen. Up to 
Thursday week, the boy had been in perfect health ; 
but, at half-past four o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, as Mr. Sutton was about to leave for his private 
residence, he observed that his assistant looked very 
pale, On asking him if he felt ill, the youth replied 
that he had wounded himself with his penknife. He 
shortly afterwards fainted, when medical aid was called 
in; and the proper restoratives being applied, he - 
wi 


furniture. He afterwards said, taking up a knife, ‘I 
either dinner or tea.’ I went outside, and he} 
threw the knife at me, and finding that did not hurt | 
me, he took up a brick and hurled it at nry head. 


neighbour, when my husband followed, knocked me | 
down, dragged me across the rooni by the hair of my 
head, and kicked me both on the head and arm. I 
was twenty-four years of age last Tuesday, and when I | 


husband’s drunken and dissolute character, I am not 
fit togbe seen. I have always endeavoured to keep 
myself respectable, and have tried to get my living by | 7.3): - + sent fee 
washing and charing.” ~ | tially revived. A surgeon was nex ’ 
The man was pom. alae” to four months’ hard labour, | found that the boy had one am an. and 
and the woman received a sovereign from the poor- fetched a few drops of blood. - not, 4 
box. +i think that there was —— ——— the a . 
Another case of brutality to a wife has come before | py PP ons Prey pone sn Mr. 8 Gatton, to 
his great surprise, learnt from the boy’s father that 
the poor fellow was dead. An elder brother of this 
same boy, also employed by Mr. Sutton, had bled to 
death from the — of a tooth about two months 
previously. This had alarmed the younger 
to such an extent as to make him fancy that he should 
himself one day meet with a similar death. When he 
saw the blood issue from the wound which he had in- 
flicted on himself, it is conjectured that his nervous 
pak il | system must have received so severe a shock that re- 
AN ACTIVE CLERK. covery was impossible, An inquest was held on 
A younG man named Robert Edwin Robinson, eonfi- Friday week, when the ———— a verdict, “That 
dential clerk to Mr. William Marshall, a sharebroker the deceased died from frig 
at Leeds, was tried at the Leeds Borough Sessions on EY. - one 


three separate charges of embezzlement. The first of | OUR CIVILISATION. , 
these indictments was for the sum of £60, of which | Crurcty To Amntats.—Several cab and omnibus” 
summoned before the Lord 
gave him a Bank of England note for £100 to remit | Mayor, at the instance of the Society for the Preven- 
to Mr. Cawthorn, his London agent. This payment tion of Cruelty to Animals, for ill-treatin and tortur- 
was duly entered by the clerk on both sides of the | ing horses; and fines were inflicted from 8s. 


a tailor, and an old offender, has been sentenced to 
four months’ hard labour for striking his wife violently 
over the jaw witha pair of scissors. He had been 
threatening one of the children with similiar chastise- 
ment, and the wife’s offence consisted in interfering to 
protect them. The poor woman will be assisted dur- 
ing her husband’s imprisonment with 2s, 6d. a-week | 
from the poor-box. . 


Marshall, and subsequently remitted to Mr. Cawthorn. Wuotesate Watou-Pawnrnc. — James Coates, 
A few days after Mr. Marshall received a letter from | lately a watch-maker in Eccleston-street .Pim- 
that gentleman in which the receipt of the £100 was|lico, has been convicted at the W: shes which had 
eft with him for repair. As many as fifty-one 


clerk, who promised to write to Mr. Cawthorn about | been | 
recovered from different pawnbrokers. It 


it. On the 16th of the same month Mr. Marshall, jun., | were : 
took from the post two letters from Messrs. Beard-| seemed that in some cases the man obtained payment 
shaw, stockbrokers of London, one enclosing two con- | for the work he had done to the watches upon making 
tracts for 100 Dovers, and the other a certain number | a pretence of returning them, and then, —. 
of contracts for £5000 Midland Stock. Of both these | them back upon some ingenious pretext, pawned 
transactions Mr. Marshall was ignorant. On the 18th,| He was committed to prison for twelve months. 
Robinson absconded in consequence of what had pre- | Forty watches still remain unredeemed. 

viously occurred between himself and his employer, DEg¥raLcaTION OF THE PosTMasTER OF NEWCASTLE- 
and after his departure a letter from Mr. Cawthorn | on-Tyne.—Mr. Charles Headlam, the postmaster of 
was discovered in his desk, acknowledging the receipt Newcastle-on-Tyne, has absconded with public money 
of £40, which sum was likewise, on examination, | to the amount of a few hundred pounds. This sum 
found cutered in the cash-book, immediately over the | will be made good by the sureties, the withdrawal of 
entry of the £100 remittance. The clerk was there-| one of whom, and the appointment of another in his 
fore charged with having embezzled the rect of the| place, led to the discovery of the robberies by neces- 
money. For the defence, however, it was shown that | Sitating a squaring of the accounte. Tae 











postmaster is cousin to Mr. Headlam, M.P. for New- 
castle. 


Mr. Jacksoy, THE Doncaster Pawnproker.—The 
meetings in fayour of Mr. Jackson, the pawubroker, 
who was arbitrarily committed to prison by the 

magistrates, continue to extend. Manchester, 

Li 1, Bristol, Nottingham, Leeds, Leicester, 

Halifax, Carlisle, Paisley, and other places, have ex- 

their sympathy with the victim of judicial 

and incapacity ; and subscriptions have been 

commenced for the release of Mr. Jackson, towards 

which end several members of Parliament have pro- 
mised their assistance. 

Arrray with Poacuers.—A fight with poachers 
on the grounds of Lord Wemyss, Stanway Court, 
Gloucestershire, has resulted in so serious an injury 
with shot to the arm of one of the keepers that the 
limb has since been amputated. The man was also 
beaten about the head. The poachers have been 
arrested. 

“Tue JUDGE AWARDS IT, AND THE Law ALLOWS 
1r.”—Moses Hart and Elizabeth Ash—both belonging 
to that body whom the penny-a-liners delicately de 
scribe as “of the Jewish persuasion”—undertook to 
be married. The lady was not young, but she pos- 
sessed money; and the ceremony apparently took 
place, only in a peculiar manner, which Elizabeth 
believed at the time to be lawful. She then lived 
with Moses, and, selling all her property, gave the 
proceeds to him. But the marriage was aot Teasl, as 
Elizabeth ultimately found ; wherefore, she appealed 
to Mr. Alderman Carter for redress. Moses, through 
his lawyer, asserted that he had offered to return the 
money ; but this the woman denied, The Alderman 
believed Elizabeth’s statement, and had no doubt she 
had been cruelly used; but the act on the part of 
Moses did not amount to fraud, and he was therefore 
dismissed. The woman was recommended to bring 
the matter before the authorities of the Jewish 
Church. 

A Covracrous Grriu.—aA girl of eighteen, the 
daughter of askin dresser, at Hackney, coming home 
in the evening, found a strange man in the house, and 
tried to secure him. A desperate struggle ensued, 
and at length the man broke away, but was ultimately 
secured with great difficulty by a policeman. He is 
now under remand at Worship-street. 

A Girt with 4 CHarm.—A girl, fourteen years of 
age, was charged before Mr. Yardley, at the Thames 
police-office, with stealing a sovereign. A policeman 
said that, when he took the girl into custody, she said 
she had stolen the sovereign, and had given 7s. 6d. 
and a shilling to a Gipsy woman for a charm, spent 
5sefor two novels, left 2s. 6d. at a bookseller’s shop 
for another novel, and spent the rest in ribands and 
finery.—Mr. Yardley : “ Where iathis charm?’ The 
policeman: “This is it, Sir.” He handed to the 
magistrate a dirty and greasy card, of ayellow colour, 
with six crosses upon it, and said that light was the 
charm. The girl: “I met the Gipsy woman on the 
Rhodeswell-bridge, near the Stepney Gasworks, and 
she said the charm would save me from all harm.” — 
Mr. Yardley ; “ And this is the precious charm, is it ’” 
(holding up the card). The girl: Yes, Sir, it is.”— 
Mr. Yardley : “ Despair thy charm, for Ishall certainly 
punish you for this robbery, and I wish the impudent 
Gipsy was here, as *I would punish her too.” It was 
shown that the girl wa a notoriously bad character ; 
and was sentenced to two months’ hard labour. 

Garorte Roppery.—An omnibus conductor was 


going to his home in Long-lane, Bermondsey, about picked corps recollections of heroism, of devotion, | 


two o'clock in the morning, when, in passing along 
Newington Causeway, he was accosted by a woman. 
He took no notice of her; but she followed him, and 
at length a man rushed up, knocked him down, and 
ran off, while the woman took from him a bag contain- 
ing money. She then ran off also, but was secured 
by a policeman. She was brought up at the South- 
wark police-office, and, having confessed her guilt, was 
sentenced to six months’ hard Jabour. 

A Reticious TRACT SELLER, AND HIS TeEMPER.—A 
ferocious assault was made on Wednesday, in.a 
Spitalfields lodging-house, on the person of a Mrs. 
Thomas, who resided there. Morgan Davis, the 
offender, ordered Mrs. Thomas to move from the 
kitchen fire, and used such offensive language that 
Mrs. TH®mas told him, if she was a man, she woulc 
kick him out of the place. Upon this, he raised a 
plate on which he was carrying sprats, and broke it 
over her head, and then, drawing a knife, cut her in 
several places over the face and arms. Before the 
Worship-street magistrate, Davis, hearing himself 
described as a beggar, denied that he was so, and said 
he sold religious tracts, and had been a mariner. 
Mrs. Thomas fainted in the course of giving her 
evidence ; and the case was remanded for a week. 

Bank-NoTE Rosspery.—Rowland Henry Withers, a 
youth about eighteen years of age, has been committed 
for trial on a charge of robbing his employers, bankers 
eT Buzzard, of bank-notes to the amount of 

80. 

Tue “Drvmws” ar Oxrorp.—The body called 
“the Druids,” at Oxford, has been celebrating New 
Year's Day with a dinner; and, in the course of the 
evening, Mr. Cardwell, M.P., and a working man 
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named John Bacon, delivered speeches in favour of 
the war. 

JuveniLe Rerormation rx THE Nortu.—A: meet- 
ing of nobility and gentry residing in the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland was held on Wednes- 
day in the Assembly Rooms, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
take into consideration steps for the establishment 
of an efficient reformatory school for Northumberland, 
Durham, Newcastle, and Berwick-on-Tweed. Earl 
Grey was in the chair; and resolutions in accordance 
with the desired objects were carried. 

Joun Battap Lioyp, 
oranges at Mr. Commissioner Evans in the Bankruptcy 
Court on Friday week, has been examined at Guild- 
hall. He threw the two oranges successively, and 
with great deliberation; but it does not seem certain 
that either hit. For some time past, he has been 
hanging about the court, and has threatened the Com- 
missioner with violence, unless he should relieve his 
necessities. He was guilty of a similar assault as fur 
back as 1846. When he threw the first orange, he 
exclaimed, according to a witness, “ Every ome has 
his fault, and so have you, and take that !” His own 
| version is that he said—‘ A mortal who cannot for- 
| give should be without sin. Are you so, Joshua 
| Evans?’ On being searched at the station-house, he 

observed—“ I have thrown oranges that are preity 

soft this time: I will try stones next time.” Nine- 
| pence, a knife, a razor, and two papers, were found on 
him. Lloyd, in defe 











| 
} 





| 
children depending upon him for support, who were, 
| with himself, in the greatest destitution ; that he was 
| willing to accept any employ, but that Mr. Commis- 


sioner Evans, who, he admitted, was a very just wan, 


though merciless, had refused to assist him in any | 


way, notwithstanding he had been intimate with the 
family im early life. The rest of the statement re- 
flected, in very strong terms, upon the Commissioner, 


and was of such a libellous character that Alderman | 


Copeland found it necessary to interrupt him. He 


. . . . ! 
then said he had been made the victim of a most un- 


just proceeding. An illegal seizure had been made 
upon the paltry remnant of goods he possessed, and 
the parties who had done it had not only seized every- 
thing moveable in the rooms, but had taken out the 
windows and carried away the doors, the consequence 
of which was that he and his wife, with au infant one 
month old, and two other children, were compelled 
to sleep upon the bare boards, with nothing to pro- 
tect them from the cold. It was for the purpose of 
obtaining some relief from his necessities that he com- 
mitted the oifence with which he was charged. The 
Alderman required Lloyd to find two sureties in £100 
each, and his own recognizances in £200, to keep the 
peace for twelve months. The poor man replied.that 

| the Alderman might as well ask the stones in the 
street to give bail. He should not attempt to get it; 
but let the blood of his children be on the head of 
the Commissioner. He was then committed to prison. 

| On the face of it, the case seeins one of great hard- 
ship. 


THE FRENCH EMPEROR AND HIS GUARD. 


For the last lialf century, the Luperial Guard has 
presented to the minds of Frenchmen a perfect 
ideal of military virtue and graudeur. The tradi- 
tions of the First Empire have associated with this 


of romantic daring, of brilliant successes, and of 
pathetic downfall. It existed before the reign of 
Napoleon the First; and, under the Consulate; it 
returned in triumph to Paris after the victory of 
Marengo. ‘The various divisions were with Bona- 
| parte im Russia; they received the last words of 
their fallen chief on his departure for Elba, and 
| wept as they saw him kiss the ragged standard 
they had borne in battle, and embrace the eagles 
| they had upheld: and they sought with desperate 
courage to change the fortune of the day at the 
fatal climax of Waterloo. 


With the return of the | 


the man who threw two | 


ce, read from one of the papers | 
a statement to the effect that he had a wife and three 





Renee ere 
Infantry of the Line, which on Saturday last re- 
turned to Paris in company with the Guards, have 
been equally distinguished for gallantry and de- 
votion. 

Saturday was a perfect féte-day in Paris. The 
holiday spirit overcame every other consideration. 
The Bourse was closed; shops were shut ; men, 
women, end children crowded to the windows, or 
stood for hour after hour on the pavement along 
the route, massed into a solid phalanx; and the 
fever and tumult of enthusiasm peculiar to French- 
| men boiled and hummed over the entire eity from 
| morning till night. It was so complete a holiday, 
that those who sought for refreshment were fre- 
quently told it could not be had, as the ‘kitchen 
was shut up and the servants off to see the sight ; 
| but the spectacle and its associations seemed al- 
; most to stand im the place of food, and the day 

passed off with the utmost good feeling on the 
part of all. 

An immense crowd had assembled at ten o'clock 

|in the morning; but battalions of the National 





>? 
| Guard and regiments of the Line kept an open 
| pathway from the Place Vendome to the Bastille. 
| The route, as may be expected, was adorned with 
| that combination of grace and splendour in which; 
| the French excel. 


“ec 


Near the Place de la Bastille, at the entrance 
of the Boulevard Beaumarchais,” says the 7'imes cor- 
respondent, “a lofty triumphal arch was erected, 
coloured so as to represent a structure of red granite. 
On the frieze of the monument were inscribed the 
words, ‘.1 la gloire de UV Armee ad Orient. A shield 
| with an azure field bore in letters of gold the name of 
| Sebastopol, and was encireled with various military 
jemblems. On the summit were the Imperial arms, 
surrounded by a cluster of flags, and four golden 
eagles, with outspread wings, occupied the sides. Two 
gilt statues, representing Victory, appeared on the 
right and left of the two facades of the monument, and 
held in their hands crowns of laurel. On the frieze 
were inscribed the names of the different corps 


d'Armee ; w& bas-relief which adorned the areh 
represented France and the Muse of History. 
On the sides were inscribed the names of 


the principal battles fought and won against the 
Russians—namely, Bomarsund, Eupatoria, Kertch, 
Kinburn, Sweaborg, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Alma, 
Inkermann, Traktir, Koughil, the Malakhoff, and 
Silistria. Four lofty poles, with oriflammes floating 
from the summit, were planted in front of the 
triumphal arch, The whole line of the Boulevards 
was adorned with flags and streamers, and at re 
intervals Venetian masts supported trophies and 
shields, aud immense banners with the national 
colours, on which glittered in gold the initials of the 
Emperor and Empress, and inscriptions in honour of 
the victorious troops. \ 

“ Tu some places, platforms richly ornamented were 
{ erected, which, from an early hour of the day, 
were occupied by crowds of operatives eager 
to behold the spectacle, which appeared like 
one long triumphal avenue. Opposite the theatre 
of the Porte St. Martin a second triumphal arch 
particularly attracted the attention of the crowd, 
trom the richness and elegance of its decorations. 
Like that on the Boulevard Beaumarchais, it dis- 
played emblems and devices illustrative of the 
great event of the day. ‘The Cirque de |’Imperatrice 
and the other theatres along the line of march were 
also decorated. The Rue dela Paix, through which 
the troops were to pass, and the Place Vendme were 
dressed out with banners; and two trophies, sur- 
mounted by the Imperial eagle, and formed of clus- 
ters of tlags arranged in tasteful syrametry, decorated 
the Bazaar at the entrance of that noble street.” 


The Morning Post says that, looking down the 
| Boulevards, it seemed as if the strects were posi- 
tively made of bright drapery. 

The weather was mild aud fine, though not sunny. 


Bourbons, they fell into obseurity ; but were re- | Windows were thrown open, and the baleonies were 
constituted by the present Napoleon on his acces- | filled with ladies, gaily dressed, gaily talking, and 
| sion to the Empire. | beaming on the scene beneath ;— 
The Guard thus resuscitated was sent to the seat | , 


| of war in January, 1854. On the 8th of Septem- 
| ber, the Zouaves of the Guard and Chasseurs of 
| the Guard took part in the capture of the Malak- 
| hoff, but in doing so suffered a severe loss. ‘* Two 
| of their Generals,” says the Morning Post, ‘ were 
| wounded, and died im consequence. One Colonel 
| was killed, and another wounded. The commander 
of the Chasseurs was killed. Having set out with 
two colonels and six Generals of division, Ulrick’s 
brigade saw but one of these officers return, and 
he was badly wounded. The Imperial Guard has 
lost, during the year it passed before Sebastopol, 
two Generals of brigade (Ponteres and Marolles), 
| two colonels, five chefs de battaillons, and several 
| other officers of all ranks.”” The four regiments of 





| “Some looking down, some forwards or aside, 

| Some re-adjusting tresses newly tied, 

| Some turning a trim waste, or o’er the flow 

| Of crimson cloths hanging a hand of snow ; 

| But all with smiles prepared, and garlands green, 
And all in fluttering talk, impaticut for the scene.” 


At a quarter to twelve o’clock, the spectacle 
began. ‘The Guides with their band issued from 
the Rue de la Paix, and the Emperor made his ap- 
pearance, dressed, as usual on these occasions, In 
the costume of a General of Division, with the 
Grand Cordon and Star of the Legion, and mount- 
ed ona bay charger with rich housings. The Im- 
perial cortege was thus composed :—— 
| “The regiment of Quiles, 





preceded by its 


\ 





s 
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baud ; the military household of the Emperor, and a 
detachment of Cent-Gardes; the Emperor; Prince 
Napoleon ; Marshals Vaillant, and Baraguay d’ Hilliers, 

i General Canrobert; the Staff of the Emperor, 
formed of a great number of general and superior 
officers; among whom were several belonging to foreign 
nations; another detachment of Cent-Gardes, and 
two squadrons of Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard.” 


About noon, the mote who have been quartered 
for some time past in the neighbourhood of Paris 
were massed in the Place de la Bastille, where their 
war-worn looks and costumes, their tattered colours, 
and’ their eagles perforated by Russian bullets, 
drew forth enthusiastic cheers. Shortly after this, 
the Emperor entered the Place de la Bastille, where 
the column of July, 1830, was denuded of the 
couronnes usually seen around it. The subjoined 
were the troops assembled about this column :— 
“The 20th, 39th, 50th (the Regiment particularly 
distinguished at the taking of the Malakhoff ) of the 
Line; the Foot Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard ; 


the Zouaves-of the Guard, the two regiments of Volti- | 


geurs, the Artillery of the Guard, the two regiments 
of Grenadiers, and the regiment of Gendarmerie of 
the Guard.” 


On entering the square, the Emperor was re- | 
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tattered. The ladies “rained influence” upon 
the veterans from the balconies; and each officer, 
as he passed, raised his sword and saluted m 
knightly fashion. When the Emperor reached 
the Place Vendome, he took his station with his 
back to the Pillar of the Grande Armée, and facing 
the balcony of the Ministry of Justice, where the 
Empress shortly afterwards —penee surrounded 
by her Ladies of Honour, the officers of her house- 
hold, the representatives of the Allied Powers, &c. 
It was observed that the Empress frequently shed 
tears at the appearance of the wounded men, though 
she clapped co hands with enthusiasm. The 
troops defiled, to shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !” 
and ‘Vive ? Imperatrice!”’ This process occupied 
two hours and a half; and, at its conclusion, the 
Emperor and the Empress returned to the Tuileries. 
Their escort of honowr was formed by Marshals 
Vaillant, Magnan, and Baraguay d’Hilliers, General 
| Canrobert, and several general and superior officers. 
| At night, several parts of Paris were brilliantly 





| illuminated ; and the holiday spirit was maintained 
lat its height. With respect to the illuminations, 
| the Paris correspondent of the Daily News, says :— 





robbery of 50,000 dollars in gold from the Ameritih” 
Ex vometey. while in transitu between ; 
and Lawrence. Two other persons are also in “ 
upon a similar ch: 
The anti-slav 
leading to very 
gin ouse of Delegates on 
. Mallory, of Norfolk city, moved the 
resolutions :—“ Resolved, by the General Assembly, 
that a joint committee, consisting of pod mn 
-! eo Senate and prety pb eee? _M of 
elegates, be appoin a to adoption 
of more effectual means to prevent the of 
—_ from this prt sie tas to the Northern 
tates, and to provide for the sum: punishment 
of persons detected in aiding or abetting the same; 
to inquire into the cupeliouny of measures of re- 
taliation and self-defence against such of the Northern 
States as are engaged in a war upon our institutions, 
and report thereon to this General Assembly.” Mr. 
Garnett, of Essex, moved to amend the resolution as 
submitted by Mr. Mallory by inserting aclause. Mr. 
Mallory accepted the modification proposed, and in- 
formed Mr. Garnett that he would go with him 
cordially in measures of retaliation, and war, too, 
if it should be necessary. The abolition emissaries 
(Mr. Mallory said) had penetrated the domiciles of 


“T happened accidentally to witness in one very im- 


eeived at the Bastille by Marshal Magnan. Having | portant quarter of this metropolis a striking contrast 
slowly ridden before the lines of the troops, his | to the general aspect. I had occasion to pass from one 


gentlemen in his city, who had not returned to their 





Majesty returned to the centre, near the pillar, and 
delivered an address to the military :— 

“Soldiers,—I have come to meet you as in other 
times the Roman Senate went to the gates of Rome 
to meet her victorious legions. 
you that you have deserved well of your country. 

“My emotion is great, for with the happiness I feel 
at again secing you are mingled painful regrets for 
those wuo are no more, and deep sorioy, that I could 
not myself lead you on to battle. 

“Soldiers of the Guard and Soldiers of the Line, 
you are welcome. 

“You all represent that army of the East whose 
courage and whose perseverance have invested with 


new Justre our eagles, and won for France the rank | 


which is her due. 
“The country, alive to all that is accomplished in 
the East, receives you with all the greater pride that 


she estimates your efforts by the obstinate resistance | 


of the enemy. 

“T have recalled you, notwithstanding that the war 
is not over, because it is just to relieve in their turn 
the regiments which have suffered most. Thus every 
man will be able to claim his share of glory, and the 
country which maintains 600,000 soldiers is intereated 
that there should now be in France a numerous army, 
inured to war, and ready,to march wherever neces- 
sity may require. 

“Preserve, then, scrupuously your warlike habits 
and fortify yourselves in the experience you have 
acquired. Hold yourselves in readiness to respond, 
if need be, to my call. But on this day, forget the 
trials of a soldier's life, thank God for having spared 
yon, and march proudly amidst your brothers in 
arms and your fellow-citizens, whose plaudits await 
you.” 

After the delivery of this speech, Marshal Mag- 
nan received the command of the Crimean corps, 
which formed into columns, and the cortege of the 
Emperor returned to the Place Vendome. The 
troops then commenced their movement in the fol- 
lowing order, preceded by the Schools of the 
Etat Major and St. Cyr :— 


“A detachment of Mounted Chasseurs; the Sap- 
pers and band of the 20th Regiment of the Line; 
Marshal Magnan and his Staff; the General of 
Division of the expeditionary corps; the 20th, 50th, 
and 97th Regiments of the Line; General Mellinet, 
who bore on his face the noble sear he received in the 
sauguinary action of the 8th of September ; the Staff 
of the General ; the Foot Chasseurs of the Imperial 
Guard ; the Zouaves of the Guard, the two Regiments 
of Voltigeurs of the Guard; the Artillery and Engi- 
neers of the Guard, the two regiments of Grenadiers, 
and the regiment of Gendarmes of the Guard.” 


As they passed, the troops were received with | 


shouts from the men, and smiles and wavings of 
handkerchiefs from the women. Some of the 
soldiers still bore dreadful marks of their wounds. 
General Canrobert was received with marked fa- 
vour; and, amongst the men, the Zouaves met with 


the most overwhelming reception. They are mostly | 


Parisians ; consequently, the crowd contained many 


of their personal friends, who pressed forward to | 


shake them by the hand. “Their jaunty, devil- 
may~-care bearing,” according to the correspondent 
ofthe Daily News, had a great effect on the be- 


» All the troops were in heavy marching | 


order, and presented a thoroughly warlike appear- 
ance. The colours of the 56th and the 97th re- 
giments of the Line were observed to be greatly 


I have come to tell’ 


end to the other of the Rue du Bac, that exceedingly 
|long street extending from the Pont Royal to the 
Rue de Sevres, and cutting in its course the most 
fashionable streets of the Faubourg St. Germain— 
viz., the Rues de l'Université, de Lille, St. Dominique, 
St. Germain, Varenne, et Babylone. All along this 
street, which contains some of the best shops in 


Paris, there were not, I really believe, more than forty | 


or fifty dim lamps, and these, seen two or three at a 
time at rare intervals in private windows, looked sad 
in their impotent efforts to ape rejoicing. 
looked right and left along the wide expanse of the 
| fashionable streets I have mentioned, which lead into 
the Rue du Bac, those ‘silent streets of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain,’ as Macaulay calls them, I did not 
observe anything approaching to an illumination 
| except at the Government offices, the police barracks, 
and the omnibus stations. 
account for this phenomenon, which is certainly very 
remarkable. The most obvious explanation is that 
the quarter of the Faubourg St. Germain is Legiti- 
mist, and abstains systematically from anything 
calculated to enhance the prestige of the Imperial 
regime. 


The Siecle affirms that in the morning cries 
were heard of “ Vive la Liberté!” But, although 
| this is doubtful, it is certain that such exclamations 
as “ Vive la France !”’ and ‘‘ Vive la Ligne! ”’ as 
contradistinguished from “ Vive l’Empereur! ” 
and “ Vive la Garde!” were frequently uttered. 

The Imperial Guard has been received with en- 
thusiasm, because Frenchmen will always welcome 
their fellow-citizens from fields of perilous con- 
test, and because “la gloire”’ is invariably fase- 
| nating to our Allies. But there are not a few who 


As I) 


I am not prepared to | 


homes since the cessation of the epidemic, and had 
enticed away their slaves. They were also then 
perambulating the streets of Norfolk for the same 
nefarious purpose. The people of Eastern Virginia, 
he said, are a law-abiding people, but, unless the 
| Legislature of the State would effectually protect 
| their property, they would enrol themselves under 
| Judge Lynch, and hang the aggressors on a gallows as 
| high as Haman’s. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Fever was still raging at Port-au-Prince, i 
among the shipping. The Emperor Faustin I. con- 
templated marching with his entire army against the 
| Dominicans. Cholera was committing great havoc 

at Valentia. At Mexico, a conspiracy has been 
| discovered, the object of which was to make General 
Uraga President. Rumours of the retirement of 
|Comonfort were current; and, the church 

| opposed to the existing Government, a state of great 
confusion prevailed. Indeed, the New York y 
Times says that it has advices of the total overthrow 
of the Alvarez Government in Mexico. 

Trade at New York was exbibiting a general 
upward movement, and the money market was be- 
coming easier. 





| AUSTRALIA, 


| Some investigations have been made into the conduct 
of several officers of the Convict department in Tas- 


mania. A newspaper having brought charges of 
| peculation and other corrupt practices inst them, 
| the Governor, Sir Henry Young, instituted am inquiry, 


and the officers were severely censured, but that was 
| all. But the Legislature was not satisfied; a select 
committee was appointed to inquire into the charges, 
{and Dr. Hampton, the controller, and Mr. Benson, a 
| surgeon, were summoned to give evidence. 


They 
‘refused to attend, and the Speaker issued his warrant 


, look with jealousy on the title “ Imperial Guard,” | to apprehend them; on which Dr. Hampton barri- 
and who would welcome their countrymen with a | caded his house, and filled it with convict constables, 
more entire fervour, if they could disassociate them | At length, seeing that resistance was hopeless, he 


with the interests of s dynasty. 


AMERICA. 
At the date of the last advices from Washington, the 


| Speaker : the largest number of votes was 106, which 
were given in favour of Mr. Banks. Sixty-four ballot- 
ings had taken place, and thirteen days had been con- 
sumed in an unsuccessful effort. The New York 
derald states that the President will recommend in 
his Message the purchase of the rights and possessions 
of the Hudson Bay Company on the north-west coast 
of the continent. These rights and possessions are 
exercised and held within the territory of Oregon, a 
large portion of which formerly belonged to the old 
Pacific Fur Company. Two Presidential Messages 
to Congress are talked of; and the original message 
prepared for the opening of the Session will require 
alteration, owing to the intelligence received from 
Europe by the Baltic, which was to the effect that 
England considers she has already made sufficient 
apology in the enlistment matter, and will make no 
|further. The President and Mr. Marcey are agreed 
upon one point—viz. the laying of the subject before 
Congress. 

The inhabitants of Kansas are still in arms; three 
thousand men are in the field, determined to put 
down the opponents of order ; and it is feared that a 
serious collision will ensue. A large gold robbery is 
exciting attention. Oliver King and Warren C. Ayres, 
| the firstmamed recently a hotel-keeper in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, and the latter formerly a broker in 
Boston, were arrested on the 14th ult. at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, charged with having committed the 


House of Representatives was still unable to elect a | 


|gave himself up, but still refused to attend. The 
| Speaker was then served with a writ of habeas corpus 
|to bring Dr. Hampton before the Supreme Court. 
| He applied to the House for instructions, but the 
| Governor prorogued the House until the 30th of 
October. A contest is anticipated between the 
Council and the Executive “as to the power of the 
former to enforce their own process by commitment 
for contempt. 

A shock of earthquake was felt at Melbourne on 
the morning of the 17th of September. The whole 
vibration lasted thirty-five seconds ; it was preceded by 
a rushing sound, and was accompanied by a rumbling. 
It was felt at Geelong, forty miles off in a ight 
line.—The convict Garratt, who robbed the Bank of 
Victoria, and who was arrested in England about last 
March and taken back to Melbourne, is likely to get 
off from want of evidence. Two of his companions 
have already been convicted; but the informer Quinn, 
the chief witness, has gone to New Zealand, where 
he has committed a murder, and it is not improbable 
that he may be hanged by the authorities there, and 
thus save his companion from punishment. 

Theatricals are flourishing at Melbourne. Mr. G. 
V. Brooke is “ illustrating” Shakspeare to the satisfac- 
tion of the colonists; and Lola Montes has been 
dancing the Tarantula dance to their dissatisfaction. 
The Argus says the performance is “indecent ;” and 
quiet family people stay away. 

THE ORIENT. 
INDIA. 
THE fanatical disturbances excited against the Hindoos 
Ly the Mahomedan, Ameer Ali. have at length led to 





bloodshed. After a great deal of irresolution, the 











King of Oude consented, with the sanction, or rath 5 
sic aaa ene eat 
pay agate © weeded by Captain 

iers in the ermy were w 
Barlow from their and the Mussulmen 
under Ameer Ali were a ed. oe ae 
cism, they charged their enemies even up the 
py gen but they were also attacked in 
rear, and their leader, being killed, they were at 1 
defeated, though not without great slaughter and a 
most obstinate resistance. Ameer cee py ry a 
martyr ; a mosque over his grave is of, and an 
outbreak is ot in re 3g In the meanwhile, 
the revenue has fallen to nothing, and Daryabad is 
utterly desolate. It is not impossible that this state 
of things may lead to the annexation of Oude. An 
army of 16.000 Anglo-Indians, including three Euro- 
pean regiments, has been collected in the frontier 
town of Cawnpore. Martial law has been proclaimed 
in the Santal districts. The insurrection is not yet 
ad Fal but it is thought the rebels will shortly 
yield. 

Herat—one of the most important towns in the 
East, commonly called “the gate of India,” because 
it offers the only practicable route for a large army 
passing from the north-west to the frontiers of India 
—has been taken from its monarch, Mahomed Said, 
by the Persians, who, not improbably, have been act- 
ing in the interest of the Russians. The story of its 
capture, as told by the Times Bombay correspondent, 
is like a chapter out of an eastern romance :—“ Ma- 





homed Said, always a slave to his passions, had of late 
become more grossly abandoned than ever, and was 
in an almost continual state of intoxication. His per- 
sonal followers, availing themselves of his condition, 
perpetrated at their leisure and unrepressed all the 
crimes that can be committed by lawless men against 
the persons and the property of their neighbours. At 
last the evil became intolerable, and petitions from all 
ranks of the people were forwarded to Teheran, en- 
treating the Shah to interfere for their protection, to 
dethrone Mahomed Said, and annex Herat to his own 





empire. The King assented, and despatched oréers 
to an officer in his service—no other than a Prince of 
the Royal Affghan race of the Suddozyes, by name | 
Yusuf—to concert measures with the Persian resident 

at Herat for taking possession of the city. All was 
easily arranged. The envoy was in the habit of riding 
out daily for considerable distances, attended by a 
large escort, and often returning after dark. One day 
he was joined by Yusuf with 4,000 horse, who accom- 
panied him back to Herat. The gates, as usual, were 
opened to receive him. Yusuf and his men entered, 
despatched the guard, and, with the aid of the citizens, 
who were in the plot, possessed themselves of the 
treasury and the citadel. Mahomed Said, surprised 
over his cups,.was taken and imprisoned, and Prince 
a ‘ proclaimed himself chief, as vassal of the 

ah. 


A contest has been going on at Calcutta between 
the Indian Board of Control and the Legislative 








Council. The former ordered the latter to repeal 
certain clauses in a given act. The Council, resisting 
this dictation, has refused to obey; and it is pretty 
certain that that body is legally as well as morally 
right. The mission to Ava has returned, without, 
however, as it is thought, bringing any concessions 
from the King, who is still under the influence of the 
warlike heir apparent. The amalgamation of the 
Bengal Marines with the Indian navy has been finally 
arranged, and will take place almost immediately. 
Trade at Bombay is still in a depressed condition, 
little or nothing improved since the departure of the 
last mail. Freights have slightly advanced. In the 
money-market, the scarcity which has been some 
time anticipated is beginning to be perceptible, and 
Government stock has slightly declined. 


CHINA. 


The rebellion appears neither to advance nor re- 
cede. From the north, we have no definite intelligence 
of the insurgents; but in the Kwangsi and Oonam 
provinces they are said to hold their ground, and their 





proximity occasions some anxiety in the Canton dis- 
trict, and materially injures trade. A disagreeable 
feeling has been aroused by a contest between the 
captain of an American vessel and the authorities at 
Hong-Kong. The authorities asserted that they have 
power to punish offences committed on board Ame- 
rican vessels in British possessions. The captain 
denied this right; committed some offence in defi- 
ance; was , examined at a police office, and 
remitted to the criminal sessions. A very dreadful 
occurrence has taken place on board the American 
ship Waverley, conveying Coolies from China to Peru. 
The captain having died, the ship put into Manilla. 
Some disturbances ensued, and the Chinese to the 
number of four hundred and fifty were driven below, 


| shelved in support of a base and dastard policy. 





and the hatches closed. On their being’opened again, 
two hundred and fifty-one men were found dead ! 
The tea market has been active at Hong-Kong; rice is 
cheap and plentiful; but imports have been rather 
dull, though prices have been maintained. Money is 
scarce in native hands. 


THE LEADER. 






EGYPT, ETC. 

An insurrection has broken out in the Hedjaz in 
Arabia. The Arabs threaten to expel the Turks from 
the coasts of the Red Sea, and demand that the Eng- 
lish and French flags be pulled down, and all Euro- 

driven out of the country. Lord Canning, on 
is passage to India, has been received with the utmost 
courtesy by Said Pasha. A race between an English 
mare and an Arabian horse has resulted in the com- 
lete victory of the former. The Pasha has annulled 
bis order for the prohibition of the exportation of 
wheat and Indian corn, which will be permitted as 
heretofore. Prices of produce have fallen a little, in 
consequence of discouraging advices from Europe, and 
freights are now at 8s. per quarter. 





LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(From a Private Correspondent.) 

December 17th, 1855. 
THE rainy season has now fairly commenced here. 
Lord Stratford has removed from his summer resi- 
dence on the Bosphorus, and is domiciled at the 
English Embassy at Pera. The narrow declivities, 
and ill-paved streets, are converted into dikes over- 
flowing with mud, through which the hapless pedes- 
trian wades ankle deep, jostled from side to side, now 
by Turkish porters, carrying immense bales of goods, 
&c., and anon by Arabas, a string of mules or camels 
conveying French commissariat stores. Should a 





vehicle approach in the opposite direction, the street 
is blocked up, and a great deal of mancuvering is 
required to get the one past the other. 

The town has been remarkably quiet lately. 
Nothing has been heard of any midnight assaults or | 
assassinations in the streets, and people begin to 
move out again after dark, as they were wont to do 
before the assassinations which occurred last month. 

Telegraphic communication with the Crimea is still 


} 
| 
| 


cut off, the cable which crosses the Black Sea from | 
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tion of brute force, and rightly feel for the «4 P 
of a brave soldier ios bens mission ar ae 
crated to the succour of the op 

“Now this despicable policy is another proof of the 
degeneracy of that press ; and to what it was reduced 
after England had entered upon a war of purely com- 
mercial interests of which goed Government, con- 
strained by that of France, per in maintaining the 
exclusive Snarector— that of the old policy caftaee 
of power from which nations, and mankind, 
who combat for it, have nothing whatever to ho 

“But views like these are considered criminal ; yet. 
the time may come when the English people will be 
reminded of them; and in an hour when they would 
willingly have banished them from their minds.” 








PUBLIC OPINION IN FRANCE. 
A CORRESPONDENT, who is in a position to be cor- 
rectly informed, writes us from Paris :— 

“Believe me there is not a particle of truth in the 
notion of French jealousy of British operations in 
Asia Minor, and of rejoicings here at the fall of Kars. 
What is true is, that a very general impression pre- 


vails here that there are points of difference between - 


the two governments, and that these differences 
might become obstacles. In England, you are all for 
war at any price. You are for war, it is said, because 
you fancy you have played a very secondary part in 
the contest hitherto, and you are determined upon a 
grand revanche, to reconquer your compromised 
prestige and your damaged influence. For you, then, 
the war is no longer a question of general interest, 
but of exclusively national and British interests. In 
France, on the contrary, we desire peace. We desire 
it for several reasons. In the first place, as you 
know very well, the war has never been very popular 
with us, whatever may have been pretended. We 
have never understood its necessity or its importance, 
and since, as before, the taking of Sebastopol, the 


Kaliakra to Kazatch, being either broken or so far page a om appeared to us hardly equal to the sacri- 


damaged as to render it useless. Despatches from 
England are in consequence sent from Constantinople 
to the Crimea by steam packet, and vice versa. It is | 
stated that the telegraph between Constantinople and 
England is to be thrown open to the public shortly. | 

Rumour says that twenty-one companies of artil- 
lery are under orders to return home, and that they 
are to be sent to the Baltic for active service next | 
spring. | 

The English soldier out here who does not trouble 
himself about that ignis fatuus, the “Balance of! 
Power,” asks, ‘“‘ What are we fighting for? are we 
fighting for these lazy, dirty, ill-governed Turks? if so, | 
it is a waste of men and money. Better let the Rus- | 
sians take the country ; they cannot make it worse, 
and may make it a great deal better. But we think 
England or France should take it.” 

The post-office authorities at home would confer a 
great benefit on the British soldier serving out here, | 
were they to issue post-office orders at the “ British 
Army post-office,” at Pera. The recent arrangement, 
by which books may be sent from England by post, 
at the rate of twopence for each four ounces, applies 
almost exclusively to officers, as very few in the 
ranks are in a position to avail themselves of the 
benefit. On the other hand, the granting of post- 
office orders would be an arrangement solely for the | 
benefit of the soldier and his family at home. If 
this were the case, many a pound which is now spent 
in drinking and debauchery, would be sent home and 
goa great way towards making a happy home for 
friends left behind. 





THE ENGLISH PRESS AND {COLONEL TURR. 
Tue Diritto—the brilliant representative of the 
liberals of Piedmont—has the following :— 

“If we except three or four of the London journals, 
among which the Zeader and the Daily News are en- 
titled to the most honourable mention, the other 
periodicals have either said nothing, or, still worse, 
attempted to justify the conduct of Austria in the 
arrest of that distinguished soldier, Colonel Tiirr. 

“The calumnies circulated through the organs of the 
Vienna censorship were passed over with no indig- 
nant comment. With the coldest indifference and 
most cynical selfishness, reasons of right and public 
law, every regard for justice or humanity, were 


“Tf the French press, in its present state, were worth 
consideration, we should almost say that, on this 
question, it adopted a more generous procedure. It 
did not fail in energetic protests in favour of the 
‘victim. The Presse, the Siecle, and even the 
Charivari spoke out. Indeed, we are not aware that 
the Paris prints most dependent on the Empire, at- 
tempted, like the Morning Post and the Globe, with 
studied sophisms to discover any right on the part of 
Austria to commit an outrage on the liberty of an 
officer employed in the English service, and in a 
country not subject to Austrian law. 

“In short, the conduct of the English press in this 
affair calls for the reprobation of all honest men who 
look with natural aversion and disgust on the assump- 


| insensible. 


| sider the objects of the war attained. 








1 to the cost. Now that the honour of our 
arms is safe, all the considerations drawn from the 


| state of our finances, our food crisis, and our political 


and economical situation, have assumed a force and 
an intensity to which the Government could not be 
Indeed, the Government itself is tired of 
the war, and, I believe, has lately had some explana- 
tions with yeur Cabinet on the subject. The Em- 
peror is believed to have held to Lord Palmerston 
language of this kind :—‘ For my own part, I con- 
I have done 
both for the principles engaged, and for the general 


| interests, more than could have been demanded of 


France. If Russia accepts rational conditions, we 
must conclude ; if you are for going further, I 
cannot undertake to follow you. France has no 
interest in crushing Russia, whom she considers 
still essential to the equilibrium of Europe. The 
English Alliance is not eternal, and, in case of 
eventual conflict, we might have need of Russia. If 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg will not yield, and if 
we must recommence the war, take Cronstadt, and 
oceupy St. Petersburg: I am ready to march ; but then 
for these new and heavier sacrifices, I must have 
compensations; now these compensations are the 
Rhine and Belgium.’ I simply report to you what is 
said here, and what seems at least probable. The fact 
is, that if the war must go on and spread, our govern- 
ment cannot afford to pley the part of Don Quixote. 
To do so would be its ruin and confusion. The lan- 
guage ascribed to it in its recent communications 
with your government (and, I repeat, it has at least 
the air of probability), is generally approved; it is 
considered a natural resumption of the policy of the 
first Empire. The old Imperialists, the vieur dela 
vieille, and all the ardent partisans of the govern- 
ment, are enchanted ; but as to the government itself, 
I am inclined to believe that it feels the want of peace, 
and would prefer it.” 


CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
PEACE PROSPECTS, 
Prince GortscHakorr, the Russian Ambassador at 
Vienna, is said to have proposed to Count Buol that’ 
ships of war of all nations should be excluded from 
the Black Sea, except those of Russia and Turkey, and 
that it should be left to those two Powers to decide 
the amount of force which each might require. Count 
Buol communicated this proposal to the representa- 
tives of France and England, but took no further no- 
tice of it. The Russian diplomatist twice brought for- 
ward his suggestion, which of course emanated direct 
from the Czar; but it is needless to say that it has 
received no attention. Of the character of Prince 
Gortachakoff, the Times Vienna correspondent gives 
some particulars :—‘ The Prince,” he observes, “is 
one of the most resolute champions of the old Musco- 
vite party, and carries the flag of Russia remarkably 
high. He is not likely to approve of the propositions 
which have just been sent to Russia, and it is there- 
fore the wish of Austria that the Emperor Alexander 
should have an opportunity of examining into their 
merits before they are communicated to his represen- 
tative at this Court, who still proclaims the resolve of 


- 
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Russia to stake her last man and her last rouble rather 
than agree to terms ‘incompatible with her honour 
and dignity.’ After this simple statement of facts, 
permit me to communicate my opinion on 
one or two matters of importance. If Russia should 
reject the conditions of peace, which she probably will 
do, Count Valentine Esterhazy will quit his post; but 
it is by no means clear that the diplomatic relations 
between the Russian and Austrian Governments will 
be entirely interrupted. Indeed, it is whispered, that, 
if Count r should return to Vienna, an Aus- 
trian a ires will remain at St. Petersburg. 
Austria will not, under any circumstances, give her 
material assistance to the Western Powers next 
spring; but, if the war should be prolonged another 
year, she may possibly be induced to send an ultima- 
tum to Russia during the winter of 1856 and 1857. 
Even if Austria should not act up to the engagements 
which she has recently entered into towards the Wes- 
tern Powers, it would be impolitic to press her too 
hard, as there is a powerful Russian party in this city 
which would not fail to take advantage of any impru- 
dence on the part of England and France. In order 
that due attention may be paid to the foregoing re- 
mark, it is necessary to observe that there are many 
influential persons in this city who ‘do not despair of 
eventually seeing Austria in the Russian camp.’ As 
long as Count Buol is Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
auch a breach of good faith is not to be feared; but, 
if you should hear he has quitted office, you may safely 
conclude that the policy of Austria has undergone a 
complete change.” Sir Hamilton Seymour is a great 
favourite with the Vienna nobles and ladies. He is 
on close terms of diplomatic intimacy with Count 
Buol, with whom he has almost daily conferences. 
With regard to Naples and Russia, it is said that the 
Archduke Albrecht has succeeded in “ shaking the 
allegiance of King Bomba to the Czar.” 

Count Buol, on Friday week, communicated the 
terms of peace to Prince Gortschakoff. ‘They are the 
same as those which have been already mentioned :— 
By the cession of so much of the territory of Bessa- 
rabia as is necessary to secure to all nations the free 
navigation of the Danube, is meant the cession of that 
part of Bessarabia which lies between the fortress of 
Chotyn on the north, the Salt Lake Sasyk on the 
south, and the Pruth on the west. Three weeks from 
the day of delivery is the time allowed for considera- 
tion. To these terms, it is said that the Allies have 
added —Admission of consuls into the harbours of the 
Black Sea, and an undertaking on the part of Russia 
never for the future to erect any fortifications on the 
Aland Isles. 

A great deal of gossip has been flying about Paris 
with respect to the words said to have been addressed 
by Louis Napoleon to M. Sabach, previous to the 
departure of the latter for Dresden and St. Peters- 
burg. It has been asserted that the French Emperor 
expressed to the diplomatist the most passionate 
desire for peace ; that he had no other alternative, as 
the resources cf the country were exhausted; that, if 
the Czar reiscied the Austrian proposals on theground 
of excessive rigour, he was to be assured that, what- 
ever might be the intentions of England, France would 
consent to some others. All this is most glaringly 
improbable ; but it has made some noise. . 

Count Esterhazy reached St. Petersburg on the 26th 
ult., and the next diy communicated to Count de 
Nesselrode the object of his mission. The proposals 
he bears do not take the form of an ultimatum, but 
are simply suggestions. 

The correspondent of the Morning Post at Athens, 
in mentioning the decided preference given by the 
Austrian Ambassador at that city to Russia over 
England or France, asks—“ Why will England and 
France condescend to listen any longer to anything 
that Austria may propose, or give her the opportu- 
nity of still pursuing that despicable and shuffling 
policy which has characterised all her acts relating to 
the present war?” A conspicuously printed leading 
article has also appeared in the Morning Post during 
the week, saying “ that Prussia shall be compelled 
to abandon her dishonest neutrality, and declare 
herself for us or against us.” This coming from a 
Government organ, is rather significant. 


FRANCE. 

The author of the famous pamphlet, advocating a 
Congress of Kings for the settlement of the Eastern 
question, is now discovered to be an old St. Simonian 
and phalansterian, a journalist, a speculator, and a 
hanger-on of the Credit Mobilier. That the Emperor 
has anything to do with the pamphlet, seems im- 
probable; but there are those who think that one of 
ta2 ministers has to some extent “inspired” the 
production. 

The Chevalier de Rausher, 

e Chevalier de Rausher, Archbishop of Vienn 
‘has been created a Cardinal, as a reward i his efforts 
in bringing about the Concordat. 

The reigning Empress of Austria completed her 
eighteenth year on the 24th of December. 

The Protestant party in Prussia have petitioned the 
Emperor of Austria to relax the severe measures 
taken against the convert Borszinsky. One of the 
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official Austrian papers denies that Borszinsky has 
been ill-used, and says that the petition is so offensive 
in its language that the Emperor must decline to 
receive it. ! 

Austria has become exceedingly unpopular with 
the Russians. She is denoun as “treacherous, 
perfidious, and ungrateful,” and is looked upon as 
being the principal author of the recent diasters which 
have befallen the Czar’s arms. A Russian banker, in 
a letter addressed to one of his Vienna friends, writes 
to this effect, and prophecies that Austria will sooner 
or later fall under the stroke of avenging Nemesis. 

The premiums on the shares of the Credit and 
Commercial Bank (says the Times Vienna corre- 
spondent) are slowly falling, as the founders are bring- 
ing their shares into the market. It was foreseen 
that they would do so, but it would have been much 
better for the establishinent if they had waited until 
its business had fairly commenced. One of the lead- 
ing men, who can well afford to wait for a time, is 
even selling largely in Berlin and Frankfort. The 
Direction of the Vienna Union for the assistance of 
the poorer classes has announced that the first public 
eating-house will be opened in the suburb of Grum- 
pendorf on the 2nd of January. A portion of soup, 
with rice, pearlbarley, &c., in it, will cost two kreut- 
zers, or about three farthings, and a portion of soup, 
meat, and vegetables, seven kreutzers, which is a 
fraction less than threepence. The food may be eaten 
in the public hall, or fetched away between the hours 
of eleven and one, “ excepting on Sundays and holy- 
days.” 

The Paris correspondent of Le Nord says he is as- 
sured that the French. Government has demanded of 
the Cabinet of Vienna an explanation of the toast 
which had been drunk in honour of the Russian army 
at a banquet given to Marshal Baron Hess, to cele- 
brate his fiftieth year of military service. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times has been 
endeavouring to get up a book subscription in the 
Prussian capital, for the sake of the Anglo-German 
Legion now in the Crimea, but has been compelled to 
abandon the attempt, as no subscriptions of money 
| can be opened without the previous consent of the 
police, and this it would have been impossible to ob- 

tain, as the act might be considered to compromise 
the neutrality of Prussia! The most inoffensive acts 
in the second of the German states cannot be per- 
formed without police sanction; so the poor fellows 
of the Legion are compelled to pine without their ac- 
cuatomed intellectual food. 

Count Munster, hitherto Military Representative of 
Prussia at St. Petersburg, who recently returned to 
Berlin on leave of absence, will not return. It is 
thought that his place will be filled by Colonel Von 
Burgh, 2 vehement pro-Russian, who, together with 
Count Munster, was present at the 7 Dewm celebrated 
at St. Petersburg for the fall of Kars. 
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ITALY. 

The Neapotitan and Sicilian refugees residing at 
Genoa are greatly excited in consequence of an order 
said to have been received by eight ships of war of 
| the English naval division of the Black Sea to repair 
| to Messina. 
| A gentleman, whose impartiality may be judged 
| from the fact that he is an ardent convert to th® 
| Roman Church, writing quite recently from th* 

Eternal City, offers the following involuntary testi- 
| mony to the excellences of the Papal Government :— 

“T returned here ten days ago. Rome is not of 
| course so full as last year, but I believe a fair quan- 
| tity of people are coming. The condition of the 

States seems just as usual—fraud, lying, and impos- 
ture; strong young men beg of you in the streets, 
and well-dressed men out of employ : foreigners are 
victimised in every way to make up the deficit of a 
bankrupt treasury. I am afraid to say how much 
lading I was charged on arriving at Civita Vecchia for 
my luggage ; and they had the audacity the other day 
to demand of me something like 12s. 6d. for my 
‘ Weekly Register’ and ‘ Tablet,’ which demand I 
refused to comply with, and want no more news- 
papers to be sent me from England whilst the rates 
of postage are so exorbitant. A friend of mine told 
me he once paid five scudi, more than £1 sterling, 
for a newspaper.”—The rest of the letter was filled 
with enthusiastic descriptions of ecclesiastical cele- 
brations. 


SPAIN. 


General 0’ Donnell has been seriously ill with bilious 
fever, but is now better. He was seized at the Queen’s 
ball on the night of thef20th of December, and at one 
time was delirious. 

Senor Bruil has read, as was expected, the bill 
authorising the establishment of a new bank, on the 
principles of, and in connexion with, the Credit 
Mobilier Company of Paris, and authorising the 
Government to make similar concessions on the same 
bases, when they may consider it advantageous to do 
so. The bill was referred to the sections, for the 
nomination of a committee to report upon it. The 
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title of the new association is to be “ General Society 
Sonnentehe oo Se oo — 

,000,000fr., at exchange reals 
in 240,000 shares of 1,900 reals or 500m, 
divided into series, and issued in virtue of a decree 
the Council of Administration ; the first series to be 
2. a shares, which are to be issued immediately, 
on which 


receipt as a guarantee: a reserve 
annually out of the profits, but 
20,000,000fr. ; the association to be directed by a 
council of fifteen administrators, elected by the share- 
holders ; the council to elect the director-general and 
sub-director ; and an account to be furnished to the 
Government every six months of the state of its 
affairs, and also at such other times as it may be 
called on to do so.—Timea. 


The Barcelona papers state that the youngest of 
the Tristanys has died of the severe wounds which 
he received during an encounter which they had with 
the column of General Rios two days before. Twenty 
other Carlists were placed hors de combat on that 
occasion ; twenty-three more Carlists were in prison ° 
at Cardona, and about thirty pu of that district 
and Segurra had been sent off to Barcelona in cus- 
tody of a company of Cagadores. The Carlist agents 
sent off to the different districts cf Catalonia are 
stated to have returned with very disco ing pews 
as to the prospects of a su ul movement in any 
part of Catalonia, so much so that one of the most 
daring chiefs of the party is said to have exclaimed 
at their last meeting that the game was up for the 
present, and to have recommended each one to pro- 
vide for his own safety (“ cada mochuelo d su olivo” 
—* every owl to his ivy-bush”).—Jdem. 

The Duke of Sotomayor, formerly Ambassador to 
London and Paris, and at one time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Madrid, has shot himself dead. 
For some time past, he had suffered much from 
gout; and lately he exhibited great wildness and 
nervousness, and expressed a fear that he should 
commit suicide. Indeed, it appears that he had made 
one or two attempts groviouey, but had been pre- 
vented by the watchful care of his Duchess. 


ROME, 

The new foreign Cardinals named at Rome are J 
Othman Rauscher, Archbishop of Vienna; 
Reisach, Archbishop of Munich; Clement Villecourt, 
Bishop of Repellensin; and Father Francis Gande, 
Dominican Friar. The Pope, in nominating them, 
said that he desired to show that the Church of Rome 
does not recognise any distinction of nation among 
its servants. A writer from Rome observes that the 
people of that city have called Austria, since the 
passing of the Concordat, “an ecclesiastical province 
of Rome.” 











GREECS. 

It is said in the diplomatic circles of Constantinople 
that the visit paid to King Otho by M. de Prokesch 
hag resulted in opening the eyes of that sovereign on 
the policy foliowed up to the present by his govern- 
ment with regard to the Western Povrers. M. Christo- 
poulo, Minister of Public Instruction, has founded 
at Athens a public school. A telegraphic despatch 
from Jassy announces that Prince Ghika has decided 
on the abolition of slavery, and has convoked the 
Divan for the 10th, in order to give this measure a 
legal sanction. 

Some frightful particulars of the anarchical state of 
Greece are contained in a letter from Athens :—* In 
the district of Mégara, twenty or twenty-five male- 
factors shut up the Mayor's flock in a stable and set 
fire to the building. One of the men relented, or the 
animals would all have been burnt. The erime was 
committed because the Mayor had refused to act as 
the commissioner of these banditti. Fifty of these 
ruffians entered the town of Thebes. Fortunately, a 
detachment of troops was there; but these could not 
prevent serious disorders in the Faubourg of St. 
Theodore, where some Wallachian shepherds were 
robbed. A similar band appeared in the parish of 
Acrefnion, and put the monks of the Convent of 
Pelazia to the torture. They sent word to the a 
rities of Thebes, and ee the Mirarch Tzino, 
charged with the pursuit of the brigands, that they 
invited him to go and attack them. In the parish of 
Lirimni, in the province of Locrida, they have seized 
two young men of good family, for whose ransom they 
demand 18,000 drachmas. In a village in the 
of Hypata, they pillaged all the inhabitants, three of 
whom they mortally wounded. They took away the 
richest person in the place, for whose release they 
demand a considerable sum. Two of the inhabitants 
had their ears and noses cut off. Yesterday, at four 
hours’ journey from Athens, on the road to Marco- 
ype robbers stopped and plundered all travellers. 
n the night, they entered the village of Tatoi, at three 
hours’ journey from Athens, and seized and mutilated 
the gendarmes stationed there.” 












abolished the 
com- 


(een rae pe ) 
has just been deprived of the services of a fair young 
Amazon who | 


longed to do battle against the Moskov. 
The daughter of the Oberhoff-Marschall of Baden, 
sixteen years old, managed to get clear of her father’s 
house and to arrive, per railway, at Kehl in man’s 
attire and smoking a cigar. Here she was arrested in 
her further progress, and conveyed ignominously back 
to the seat of parental authority. 

Great indignation has been excited at Hamburg 
by the arrest of Mr. Julius Campe, 4 publisher, for 
issuing a work detailing the “ Secret History ” of the 
Court of Mecklenburg-Schwerin—a work which con- 
tains particulars reflecting very seriously on the 
private life of Prince William of that state, as well 
as on the court generally. Mr. Campe was commanded 
by the authorities to give up the name of the person 
from whom he had received certain information : he 
refused, when he was arrested, and told he would be 
fined ten dollars every day as long as he remained 
obstinate. The author of the work (Dr. Vehse) is also 
in custody. The Liberals are getting up a petition for 
their release. 

The federal fortress of Rastadt is nearly completed ; 
but it will not hold more than fourteen thousand 
men—a garrison which would be insufficient to stop 
the march of a hostile army into Southern Germany. 

DENMARK. 

In the highly probable supposition that Denmark 

will give her adhesion, if she has not already done so, 


(sa! 


to the treaty of Nov. 21, concluded between the | 


Western Powers and Sweden, it was reported at 
Copenhagen that the island of Bornholm, the furthest 
possession of Denmark in the Baltic, would be placed 
next spring at the disposal of England and France 
for the establishment of provision magazines and 
hospitals for their land and sea forces. The island is 
in many respects a most important military point. 
The anxiety at firat shown by the Germans to enlist 
in the English Legion has diminished. Nevertheless, 
a recruiting agent succeeded, a few days ago, in en- 
listing a certain number of soldiers of the former 
Holstein army, near Gluckstadt. The police of that 
town, however, on being apprised of the fact, arrested 
the English agent and all the recruits, and had them 
conveyed to Altona, where they are now confined.— 
Letter from Stockholm in the Independance Belge. 

A treaty is said to have been proposed by Denmark, 
in virtue of which England would guarantee the 
Danish West India islands against any attack which 
the United States might make upon hom, in case of 
a rupture arising out of the Sound Dues question ; 
but this rumour is not probable. 

TURKEY. 


Constantinople and Scutari have been visited with | 


horrible weather. Rain, sleet, snow, and heavy gales, 
w.th a slight shock of earthquake, have afflicted the 
Turkish capital and its environs; amd an-increase of 
rheumatism and low fever in the hospital at Seutari 
has been the consequence, The houses in Constan- 


tinople are not properly adapted to the exciusion of | 


cold ; and the price of iabour is now so high that it is 


difficult to obtain workmen to execute the most | 
For this reason, the Barrack hos- | 


necessary repairs. 
pital at Scutari presents many broken windows, 


glaziers not being procurable for mending them. | 


The health of the Germans in the hospital at Scutari 
continues to improve. Only sixty now remain, and 
of these some are convalescent. 

General Storks has issued an order prohibiting the 
retailing of spirits in the canteens and shops of the 
depét under his command at Constantinople. 

RUSSIA. 

The St. Petersburg banks, according to mercantile 
advices from the Russian capital, have limited the 
amount of their cash payments “ owing to the scarcity 
of bullion,” but they have not ceased issuing cash 
entirely. This will explain the urgent efforts recently 
made at Berlin and elsewhere to raise a loan on almost 
any terms. 





OBITUARY. 

Mr. Tuomas Cunrrt, the eminent builder, died at his 
house, Denbies, Dorking, on the 20th of December. 
He was born near Norwich on the 25th of February, 
1788, and commenced life as a journeyman carpenter. 
It is to him that we owe Belgravia, a large part of 
Pimlico, Tavistock and Gordon Squares, Woburn- 
eae 2 = ee parts of London. He was a man of 
considerable energy, and always behaved with t 
kindness to his tae oa ot 0 

Mr. Jostan Conper.—The newspaper press has 
sustained a loss in the person of one of its most 
worthy members—Mr. Josiah Conder, for twenty- 
three years editor of the Patriot, who died on Thurs- 
day week, at St, John’s Wood. Mr. Conder was born 
in London in September, 1789, and commenced life 
as a publisher and bookseller. He was for many 
years the proprietor and editor of the Eclectic Review, 
and was surrounded by a very brilliant staff of non- 
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conformist writers, though his own contributions are 
held to have been equal to those of his coadjutors. 
He is also well known to many as a writer of de- 
votional poetry ; and a series of works which he edited 
under the title of “The Modern Traveller,’ pub- 
lished by Mr. James Duncan of Paternoster-row, will 
always be regarded as an admirable compendium of 
geographical and historical knowledge. Mr. Conder 
published many other works. He was greatly 
loved and respected by his associates. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 


Tatmat or tae Screw Sreamsnie Pena. — This 
new screw steamship, which was built for the Penin- 









sular and Oriental Company by Messrs. Mare, of 
Blackwall, made an official trial of her speed over the | 
measured mile in Stokes Bay, Southampton, on | 
Saturday morning. The dimensions of the Pera are | 
—length for tonnage, 303ft. 7in.; ditto over all, 

334ft.; breadth, 42ft. 3in.; depth of hold, 27ft. 2in. ; | 
height between decks in the clear, 7it. ; full tonnage, | 
2,630. The engines, by Rennie and Co., are of 450 | 
horse power, and are constructed upon the vertical | 
trunk principle, with Lamb and Summes’s patent flue 

boilers. The shaft has a multiplying wheel of two to | 
one. The engines during the trial averaged 33 re- | 
volutions, or 66 entire turns of the screw per minute. 

The wind was blowing strong from the south-south- 
west, and after the topgallant yards had been lowered 
the following runs were made :—First run, 4 
minutes 32 seconds, equal to 13235 knots; second 

run, 5 minutes 6 seconds, equal to 11°765 knots; 

third run, 4 minutes 41 seconds, equal to 12°811 knots ; 

fourth run, 4 minutes 50 seconds, equal to 12-414 

knots—showing the mean speed of the trial to be 124 

knots, or equal to 144 geographical miles per hour. 

The result proved highly satisfactory to every one 

present, the impression being that an average of 

twelve knots would be obtained. | 

SHIPWRECK ON THE DEVONSHIRE Coast.—A Spanish 

steamer, of 800 tons burden, named the Independiente, 

laden with sugar from Cadiz, was wrecked a few days 

ago, under Black Head, about a mile and a-half to the 

east of Budleigh and Salterton. The occurrence took 

place at four o'clock in the morning, and the lives of 

the crew—twenty-five in number—were in the utmost 

jeopardy. The long-boat first left the wreck with | 
four hands on board, and came to Salterton beach 

through a tremendous serf. They were, however, 

safely landed ; and two more of the steamer’s boats 

put to sea and landed another four of the crew. The 

officers and crew of the Coast Guard, after consider- 

able efforts, succeeded in safely landing the remainder 

of the steamer’s crew—-seventeen in number. 

Lorp Panmure has directed that thp title of 

“ Secretary-at-War” be no longer used, and that, in all 
| future communications and correspondence, his Lord- 

ship is to be addressed only as “ Secretary of State 

for War.”—United Service Gazette. | 
| FavouririsM.—A young man of seven and twenty, 

according to the Elgin Courant, has been appointed 
Colonel of the Inverness-shire Mitima after only six | 
months’ ¢oniiexion with the regiment, and to the ex- 
clusion of officers who have seen long service. The 
secret appears to be that he is related toa noble 
family. 





TIMES.” 
(Unper this head, we propose to reproduce from | 
week to week the most remarkable of those mysteri- | 
| ous advertisements which appear every day at the top | 
| of the second column of the Times’ front page. Some 
| of the strangest glimpses into the romance of reality 
| that any place presents—not excluding the police 
| offices—are to be found in that dusky, hieroglyphical, 
yet most humanly-interesting, corner of the great 
| diurnal. Tragedies, comedies, farces—love, wretched- 
ness, despair—the outpourings of broken hearts, and 
the supplications of parents to their runaway chil- 
| dren—the last struggles of desperate poverty, and the 
slow wiles of swindling—suggestions of strange plots, 
as yet in the bud—odd questions and answers 
flashed too and fro between distant friends—the 
whole seen obscurely through a dim veil which it is 
out of our power to raise, and which gives to the fan- 
tastical details asort of supernatural interest ;—of such 
is “the Romance of the Times.” Materials like 
these are worthy of being preserved in some more 
permanent form. | 


| THE ROMANCE OF “ THE 





R. S.—Bear with patience our separation. I hope to 
return soon. 
I HAVE gota bad cold. James is worse. I do not 


know where to address you. 
better.—R.S. 

TO ISABELLA.—My dearest child, return at once, 
or write, and I will meet you. Your absence is 
breaking my heart.—E. M. 

A.M.—Received your gifts on Christmas-eve, and were 
very welcome. Little Billand all are well. Say 
where to direct to. 

ALL RIGHT, to the 13th of October. C. is to be 
found at E., and protection. Murray will do, and 


I hope you are 








possesses. Nos. land 3 doubtful. Still depend 
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confidently on the option William 
will persevere through all. He wishes’ to 
hear from you much. Your brother ig pretty 
well; his hope strong, and resolution unfaltering. 
M.D. is most affectionately thanked for kind wks 
and kinder advice ; but how sad and difficult a task 
will it prove to follow the latter. A selfish and 
weak heart has to be controlled, and its very idol to 
be given up. I will, however, strive as you desire, 
for'l feel that I ought to do thus much at least for 
a newly found and very dearly beloved relative, 
DAISY feels inexpressibly flattered by Spoonini’s 
tender inquiries, but having found a more perfect 
hero in a new company she begs gratefully to 
decline any renewal of the old engagement. 
RINGWOOD, Hante.—W. S.— Your letter, dated 
December 19th, has been received to day. The ac- 
quaintance has ceased. ‘“ Old times and scenes ” are 
only painful and full of regret. We have parted 
for ever. Lamabout to be married. Any future 
communication will be returned unopened. Fare- 
well. Dec, 31. 


oo : cont i 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Brittetrinc System. — A deputation of the 
Licensed Victuallers of Pancras waited on Lord 
Panmure, on Saturday, to call his attention to the 
hardship to which they are subjected in having to 
billet, not merely the soldiers of the line, but the 
militia also. The conduct of the latter was loudly 
complained of, as disorderly and dirty. Lord Panmure 
expressed great sympathy with the deputation, and 
promised that Government would do all in its power 
to help them. He observed that the only effectual 
way of meeting the difficulty, as far as he saw, was 
by raising a sum of money as soon as possible, which 
should fall equally and lightly onthe general tax- 
payers. 

. aim Grorce Grey, while hunting in Berkshire, on 
Friday week, was thrown from his horse. The small 
bone of the arm, just above the wrist, was broken ; 
but he is going on favourably. 

Fatt oF A Bripge in Iretanp. — A new bridge, 
about to be opened in place of one which was swept 
away in the great flood of November, 1853, has fallen 
into ruins at Lismore, Ireland. It was to have been 
opened in a few days ; but fortunately that ceremony 
had not taken place, and, as no one was on the bridge 
at the time, the loss was only that of property and 
labour.—Another accident of a similar kind has oe- 
curred in Ireland. On Christmas-day morning, a 
gallery in the Roman Catholic chapel vf Maugherrow, 
Sligo, cracked beneath the weight of the immense 
number of persons crowded on it. The consternation 
was of course very great, and many persons, in 
their fright, broke the windows and leapt out. Several 
were bruised and otherwise injured; but no one was 
killed. 

Tug Rervare Question.—A meeting was held on 
Monday evening at the British School-rooms, Cowper- 
street. City-road, for the ny of expressing sym: 
pathy for the refugees recently expelled from Jersey. 
Mr. Ernest Jones was in the chair. 

Lous Kossutu has retired from journalism, and 
ceased his connection with the Atlas. In his valedic- 
tory address, he speaks rather despondingly of the 
small effect made by his articles, but looks to future 
history for the realisation of his prophecies. 

STarmNFIELD Hatt, Lincolnshire, a building erected 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and containing 
in the kitchen some curious frescoes and panel- 
paintings, as well as an armoury—has been completely 


destroyed by fire, The property was to some extent 
lie i 


in , 
DrowneD.—Mr. Pepper and Miss Smethwick, a gen- 
tleman and lady of Tipperary, who were about to be 
married, were drowned a few days ago on the sea- 
shore at Kilkee, during the late gale. They were 
standing on the rocks, looking at the waves as they 
spouted up through a cavernous opening, when a 
large billow drew them into the hole, where they 
were lost. Some of their companions escaped with 
difficulty. 

AGRICULTURAL PRosPeRITy 1N IRELAND. — The 
farm-yards through the.greater part of Ireland are at 
present remarkably well stocked ; all descriptions of 
farming produce fetch high prices; the agricultural 
population is receiving fair wages; payments of rent 
are greatly in advance of former years; and, although 
food is dear, labouring men for the most part are un- 
usually well off. 

Fires tN MANCHESTER AND SUNDERLAND.—A large 
building, forming six manufacturers’ warehouses, has 
been burnt at Manchester. Damage to the amount 
of £12,000 has been inflicted.— Sunderland also has 
been the scene of two serious fires, which burst forth 
simultaneously at both ends of a building oceupied 
bya farmer. A large amount of farming stock was 
consumed, including some animals. 

DeATH FROM THE Scratcu or a Cat.—A poor 
woman has died in King’s College Hospital from the 
effects of injuries produced by the scratch of a cat. 
The name of the deceased is Anne Smith, thirty years 
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of age, the wife of a tailor, and, from what can be as- 
certained of the matter, it appears that she was 
chastising the cat in some way, when the animal 
turned round and scratched her on the arm. She 
took Mttle notice of the wound until the arm became 
in®».2ed, and it soon assumed such a painful state of 
sveiling that application for medical assistance be- 
came indispensable. She was accordingly admitted 
an in-patient, but the inflammatory symptoms were 
of so obstinate a character that they failed to yield to 
surgical treatment, when erysipelas supervened, and 
she died on Saturday last. 

ADULTERATION OF Beer.—Several beerhouse keepers 
were summoned at the West Bromwich Petty Sessions 
on Saturday last, for using grains of paradise in their 
brewing. They were fined in the mitigated penalty 
in each case of £50. Samuel Malden was also sum- 
moned for having in his possession certain colouring 
matter—a mixture of burnt sugar and sulphuric acid 
—for mixing with the beer, to give it a deep colour 
and an appearance of strength. He alleged that it 
was a mixture of treacle and vinegar only, prepared 
for the use of an invalid son; but the bench convicted 
Mr. Malden, and fined him also in the mitigated 
penalty of £50. 

Sorkre To Mpssrs. Grsson AND Bricut.—The usual 
annual soirée to the members for Manchester is to be 
held in the Corn Exchange in that city, on the eve of 
the meeting of Parliament. The preliminaries were 
agreed to at a private meeting in Newall’s-buildings, 
on Saturday evening. 

PapraL Domination tn InELAND.—The Papal bull 
appointing a successor to the late Dr. Haly in the 
Roman Catholic See of Leighlin and Ferns has given 
great dissatisfaction among the more independent of 
the Irish Papists. The diocese had elected by twenty- 
one votes the Very Rev. Dr. Walsh as the successor 
of Dr. Haly ; but it is stated that the bull consecrates 
a clergyman who was never even put in nomination 
—the Rev. Dr. Miley, President of the Irish College 
at Paris. This manifestly infringes to a most serious 
extent on the freedom of the Irish Catholic Church. 

Sate or a Caeap Newsparer By Avuction.—The 
Manehester Daily Telegraph, one of the first of the 
penny diurnals, was put up the other day for sale by 
auetion. There was only one bidder, who offered one 
hundred pounds. To him the paper was knocked 
down ; but, not being prepared with an instalment, 
the sale was quashed, and the paper has since ceased | 








to appear. 
M. Musurvs, the Minister Plenipotentiary from the | 
Sublime Porte to England, has been elevatedto the | 
higher rank of Ambassador Extraordinary. 
A Lonpon Niaut’s ENTERTAINMENT.—For an uncle 
to see such sights, his name should be Plato, not | 


Plappington, he should come from the groves of Aca- 
deme—not Cogglesbury ‘ then might be found a}! 
nephew to give him a rare night's roving; to show him 
the sorrows and the shames, the stony-hearted horrors 
of the streets, the dead secrets of the river, the unut- 
terable miseries of the hovels in the city that is paved 
with pure gold. To stand by the hospital-door where 
the sick go in—to stand at the hospital railings where 
the corpses come out—to bathe oneself in the ruby 
glare from the cheap doctor's shop—to listen to the 
never-ending clang of the pawnbroker’s box-doors 
(private boxes, and the Inferno performed every night) 
—to hear the oaths of the wan carpenter in the garret, 
when he finds his tipsy wife has pawned his Sunday 








coat—and the cries of the wan woman in the cellar as | 


the drunken cobbler beats her head in with his lap- 
stone—to see how the boys are thieves at eight, and 
the girls lost at twelve, and all of them ragved and 
starved at any age; and then, presto, to hie away to 
new springs and pastures, to broad, open squat es and 
spacious streets, clean, well-paved, and fresh-smelling, 
there to see the coroneted carriages roll, the proud 
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ress—has 
¢ Liberal 


has been a sort of classic in the 
thus received a reward for services in 
cause which have long merited recognition. 


Wituiam RussELL or tHe “ Trmes.”—It has glad- 
dened the hearts of a host of friends to greet once 
more at home, after an absence of nearly two years, a 
man of world-wide fame, who is known more inti- 
mately as one of the pleasantest and noblest hearted 
of “good fellows.” William Russell has returned to 
England on a short leave of absence, and is now in 
London, enjoying a little well-earned Christmas rest 
and festivity after his anxious experiences and arduous 
labours on the field of war. And we are doubly 
pleased to’ add that he is looking in excellent health, 
with all his old geniaiity and kindness, but with some- 
thing too of a saddened and soldierly sternness of 
aspect. We trust that he will not leave old England 
for another campaign without some fitting testimonial 
from his brethren of the press of their admiration 
and esteem. A man who has done so much for the 
honour of the press and the benefit of his country 
should not be allowed to depart without some visible 
sign of fraternal sympathy and public gratitude. 


PREVENTION OF Rattway AccrpEents.—Mr. Joseph 


pasta. 


Leaver Orrtice, Saturday, Jan. 5. _ 

NEWS FROM ABROAD. , 

Tae conduct of the King of Naples has aroused the 
the anger of the French Emperor, if we may believe 
the Morning Post Paris correspondent, who says:— 
“Tam informed that the Emperor, on the occasionof 
the reception of the corps diplomatique, expressed 
himself very strongly to the Neapolitan Ambassador 
on the systematic hostility which the Government of 








the Two Sicilies has observed to the Western Powers, 
~ a series of petty annoyances. His Majesty is re- 
ported to have said :—‘ Je desire que la politique du 


| Roi de’ Naples soit cette année plus franche, plus 


sincere, dans son intérét méme.’” 


Taylor, the local engineer on the Morayshire railway, | , ; 
and Mr. Charles T. Cranstoun, the secretary and | Special conventions between Sweden and ‘the 


manager, invented some time ago a method of con- |} Western Powers, over and above that already pub- 
necting railway rolling stock, so as to prevent the! 


accidents which frequently result from the usual 
plan. Having brought their scheme before the notice 
of the Board of Trade, they received an answer which 


contained the ensuing passages :—“‘ My Lords do not | 


under ordinary circumstances undertake to investigate 
and decide upon the comparative merits of such in- 
ventions. 
of accidents which have occurred to servants of 
railway companies from being crushed between the 
buffers of waggons and carriages (viz., twenty-five 
persons killed and fifteen injured “in the year 1854), 


my Lords are induced to accept inventions of the! 


nature submitted by you. With the 
view of obtaining further information on the subject 
of this invention, my Lords have directed Colonel 
Yolland, one of their inspecting officers, to inspect it 
and to report to them thereon, when his other en- 
gagements will permit.” This letter was dated May 
15, 1855; but, as yet, the invention has not been in- 
spected by Colonel Yolland, or any other officer from 
the Board of Trade. 

Cuvurcu-Rates.—A majority of 83 (the numbers 
being 301—218) has decided against a church-rate at 
Hitchen, in Hertfordshire. 

WILL or a MILLIONATRE.—Letters of administration 
have been issued from the Prerogative Court, 
under the will of the late Mr. R. Dixon, of Stanstead- 
park, near Emsworth, Hampshire, who, during a long 


But, in consequence of the large number | 


lished, are taiked of. It is said that they will place 
' Sweden in an entirely new attitude towards Russia. 

| The Czar has written a letter of thanks to General 
Mouravieff, and also sent him the decoration of the 
order of St. George, Second Class, which is held in 
great esteem in Russia, as an acknowledgment of his 
great services before Kara. 

A melancholy statement, with respect to one of our 
countrywomen in Arabia, appears in the Paris corre- 
spondence of the Morning Post, where we read ;—*I 
have this day received communications from Constan- 
tinople, which say that the unfortunate Lady Ellen- 
borough, whose romantic adventares are too familiar 
to the public, was lately assassinated in Arabia, by 
(says my informant), ‘ Le haréme d'un Cheik Arabe’ 
I am only able to add, that the deed is supposed to 
have been committed at the suggestion of some 
‘women who were jealous of her ladyship.” 





EASTERN AFFAIRS. 
(From a Private Correspondent.) 


and honourable career as a wine merchant, had | 


| amassed a fortune to the great amount of more than 
| £1,000,000 sterling. He bequeaths the estates, to- 
| gether with the mansion, plate, jewellery, furniture, 
&c., and property in land, valued at about £3,000 per 
annum, and a sum of £400,000 in the funds to his 
| widow, for her own absolute use. He leaves to his 
| two sisters, both of whom are advanced in years, 

£200,000 each. To all his servants £50 a-year for 
| ever, and a further sum of £500 to such as had been 





| long in his service. 
he has left £5, independently of other minor legacies. 
{About two months before his death, he distributed 
the large sum of £85,490 among some of his personal 


| friends, adopting the plan of gifts in order to evade | 


| the legacy duty, to the payment of which he had very 
great repugnance. His charitable performances were 

in accordance with his prodigious wealth. Some few 
| years back, he built and liberally endowed an alms- 


|house for the reception of reduced merchants of 


To every labourer on the estate | 


horses champing at great men’s doors, the splendid | ®4vaneed age. He also erected a church, with a 
footmen handing up the foaming tankard or the foz. | Parsonage and school-house, in the hamlet of Stan- 


defying drop of short to culy-wigged coachee | Stead, making ample provision for their permanent 
on the box; the comely housemaids darting out |™aintenance. To the poor of the district he was ever 
from number three to fetch the beer, and hear the | ® generous benefactor. Mr. Dixon was twice married, 
latest news of ribbons, the Life Guards, and| but leaves no issue by either marriage. 

missusses from number four: the visions of fra-| S?4?2. oF Trapg.—Recent commercial accounts | 


rom the various manufacturing towns and seats 
of industry give not merely a satisfactory, but a 
most encouraging, description of the prospects with 
which the year is closing. At Manchester, it is said, 
the state of business at this season has rarely been 
more active or healthy. In the Birmingham iron 


gile forms of fair women at drawing-room windows, | 
and of shawled and cloaked figures hastily entering or 
issuing from carriages. These sights and sounds would 

suit Plato, but not your uncle Pla pington. The phi- 

losopher would find matter for weeping and laughter, | 
for cogitation and speculation; but your worthy | 
avuneular hop-merchant would, in ’ probability | 
indignantly tell you, that he was be | further tendency to higher quotations. The general 
dragged through the slums of the occupations of the place likewise show a decided im- 


all 
not going to be 
East-end and the 


genteel deserts of the Westyand if you thought that | provement, and in the hardware, brass, and tin-plate | 
the way to treat your father’s brother, sir, you were | manufactories, unusual efforts are necessary to com- | 
Nottingham | 


very much mistaken.— The Train. 

A Promotion FRoM THE Press.—We have heard | 
with great pleasure that Mr. John Forster, of the 
Examiner, has received the appointment of Secretary | 
to the Commissioners of Lunacy, with a salary of | 
£800 per annum, vice Lutwidge, promoted to a Com- | 
missionership. One of the most able, honest, and | 
brilliant of press-men—the Editor of a paper which 


plete the execution of orders. The 
advices, also, describe the continuance of a good de- 
mand for both hosiery and lace, and a general feeling 
of confidence in the future. Inthe woollen districts 
there has been a recovery from the recent dulness ; 
and the Irish linen-markets have been well main- 
tained. We can, therefore, enter the New Year under 
hopeful influences, 


trade, there has been an increased demand, and a} 


WE have news from Schumla up to the 22nd of De- 
At that date, General Smith, commanding 
the irregular cavalry (which force numbers 7,500 
officers and men in the neighbourhood of Schumla), 
was stated to be in a very precarious state of health, 
and removal to a warmer climate was indispensable 
for his recovery; but in his present state removal 


‘cember. 


was impossible. The weather was very cold, and 
the snow deep. 

The Irregular Cavalry is in a very disorderly state, 
owing to the impossibility of drilling the men during 
such bad weather, scattered about as they are in the 
towns and villages; courts of inquiry are held daily. 
It is the opinion of persons well-informed on the sub- 
ject, that, unless some vigorous steps are taken im- 


mediately, this force will not survive the winter. 





Tus CrystaL Patace Company.—The adjourned 
meeting from the 14th ult. of the Crystal Palace 
shareholders took place yesterday at Bridge-house” 
Tavern, London Bridge, to receive and adopt the re- 
port of the Committee of Investigation relative to 
Motions to that effeet 
After some 


the affairs of the company. 
were carried, after a noisy discussion. 
further business, powers were given to the directors 
to obtain the passing of a bill submitted to the meet- 


ing, affecting the power of the company, the capital 

’ 
&e., by which the latter might be increased’ to 
£1,433,333. 





Sm Epuunp Lyons arrived in London on Thurs 
| : 
day night. 
| 
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DENTS. 


Our “ Open Council’ is unavoidably omitted this week. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding space for them. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Cuns Our t’s energetic remarks on Mr. F. O 
Ward's “turnip test,” and on the saving of £874,000 
which that gentleman is endeavouring to effect in the 
ost of the main int % tunnels for the north side, 
deserve our best acknow nts. They confirm us in 
the conviction that we have but discha our duty to the 
public | giving Mr. Ward all the support in our powei in 
the perilous encounter which he has so courageousl 
undertaken, and, we may add, 80 successfully prosecuted, 
against odds that at one time seemed overwhelming 

at Mr. Ward should be detested and decried by the 

agoouins clique whose interests and reputation have 
suffered by his luminous expositions of the truth; that 
the press, which supports him, should come in for its share 
of vituperation ; and that the angry clamour of the de 
feated party should rise to,its height at the moment of their 
downfall and dispersion ; these are but the ordinary inci- 
dents of such struggles, and they only stimulate us to 
persevere in our advocacy of that splendid system—* the 
tubular organisation of town and country,” which Mr. 
Ward was the first to conceive as a connected whole, and 
which owes mainly to his unwearied championship he 
rapid progress it is now making both in this country and 
om the continent. 


a 9 
LALLY. 
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Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 

w of its creation in eternal progress.--Dr. Arnoxp. 
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THE PACIFICATORS. 
Ir matters little what is the title of the docu- 
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limited programme of the Allies. At this 


.| point the German Governments, agonised by 


the prospect of a wide-spread continental 
campaign, press upon their patron the 
terms of a treaty. Observing the encroach- 
ments of Western diplomacy in the North, the 
doubtful attitude of the minor German powers, 
as the subject of the confederation, and the 
tremendous preparations for a new campaign 
which are announced by the Allies, Austria 
grasps at the chance of pacification, and 
seizes upon the occasion to step once more in 
front of Prussia. But Russia comprehends the 
policy of her neighbour too well to be terrified 
by an ultimatum. If she yield to any reason- 
ings, it will be to those that concern her own 
domestic, financial, military condition. She is 
in no fearof Germany. Germany, if she ever 
take part in the war, must be forced into it, 
and who shall force her? 


Russia has a more effectual hold upon 
Austria than either of the Western Powers 
The Gallician provinces of Poland alone con- 
stitute a handle by which the Emperor ALEx- 
ANDER could shake his neighbour's territory. 
He is not himself beloved by the Polish people, 
but his yoke is not so hateful as the Austrian. 
When the Emperor Nicuo.as visited the Em- 
peror Francis Josepn in Gallicia, the troopson 
parade shouted that the Czar was their Em- 
peror, and not the Austrian. The incident would 
have lost some of its meaning had not the Im- 
perial Austrian next day removed every Polish 
regiment from the place, and substituted for 
them a body of German troops. Whatever be 
the lawlessness of Russian rule, it is certain 
that the Russian Czars aré less hateful to their 
conquered subjects than the Austrian Emperors 
to theirs. Should Russia reject the ultimatum 
| which it is pretended has been dispatched from 





could coerce Austria into a fulfilment of her 
engagements. The political situation would 
;not be materially altered. 





Vienna, it is not easy to see how the Allies | 


Events, indeed, | 


ment carried by Count Esrernazy to Vienna. | might occur which would involve Germany in 
It may be an ULTmatem; but as there is no ithe war; but as to declaring that Austria must 
probability that its rejection by Russia will be compelled to take up arms for the assertion 
lead to a declaration of war by Austria, the | of the principles she has: laid down—that is 
point is unimportant. The real problem is, /P"Te absurdity. Austria is not changed 
what are the dispositions of Russia, and of the | Since the C onferences at Vienna ; she has a mo- 
Allied Powers ? | dified ultimatum at hand, which will be pro- 
The disposition of Russia is illustrated by duced when Count EsterHAzy’s mission has 
the proposals recently transmitted from St. failed. Meanwhile her army is dwindling 
Petersburg to Vienna. She has not retreated | down to a peace establishment. This may be 
from her original position. She maintains that Perfidy in one sense, but it is wisdom in 
the Eastern Question, in its main elements, is | another, inasmuch as it is wise in a govern- | 
one exclusively between Turkey and herself, ;™ent with a failing exchequer to reduce its | 
that the Allies may exclude their fleets from @*XPESCS. One question that arises is, whe- 
the Euxine, but that she will keep ships of ther it is more treacherous on the part of | 
war afloat in that sea—the number to be de-| Austria to retreat from half-expressed promises, 
termined by agreement with the Porte. The, than it is foolish on the part of England to 
other Powers are not to interfere. What is this | trust them ? 
but the Janguage of the Russian plenipoten-| _ If the semi-official organs are to be credited, 
tiary at the Vienna Conferences exaggerated ?| England does not trust them. And, as their 
It exposes the eld policy of the Czars, to re-| representations tally with what can be ascer- | 
gard every point of dispute with Turkey as| tained trom other sources, they may be taken 


| out of season to do an act of justice. 


[No. 302, Sarurpar, 


of France is told that it has “ reconquered 
its proper position”—i. ¢., at the head of the 
armies of Europe. The French took the 
Malakoff, and “when France is satisfied 
Europe is content.” 

It is not clear what further interest the 
French Government can have in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It has occupied Athens 
and Constantinople; it has taken the lead 
from the beginning. What is the next step? 
What can France hope to divide with Austria 
on the Danube? What with Great Britain in 
the Baltic ? 

There remains the Asiatic campaign. France, 
if she combined with Omar Pacua to drive the 
Russians from their position in Asia Minor, 
would consider that she fought for purely 
English interests, and that she is not inclined 
to do this, is proved by the event at Kars. 
Why was Kars abandoned, its garrison sacri- 
ficed, and General WiiuiaMs taken prisoner ? 
Why was there not a single Frenchman with 
the army? Why was Omar Pacua’s landing 
delayed? The culpability attaching to the 
Turkish Government is simply this: that, 
being helpless, it did nothing. The secret 
was, that the French alliance would have been 
unsafe had Great Britain pushed on vigorously 
the Asiatic war. 
| The English Government, with its interests 
threatened in Central Asia, has not made even 

a demonstration in the Persian Gulf, though 

in former days demonstrations have there been 
| effectual. This again, is a point-at which the 
interests of the Allies diverge. 

The strongest chance of peace consists, then, 
| as we think, not in the efforts of the German 
| Powers, or in the the timidity of Russia, but 
in the truths which the Allies, after mutual 
reconnoitring, have learned concerning one 
another. But this chance does not amount to 
a probability. 








THE GREEKS. E 
Tue Greeks have made their appeal to public 


| opinion in the West, at a time when it is not 


likely to excite much attention. The moment 
for the consideration of their claims will be 
when, after the declaration of an armistice, the 
affairs of Turkey are settled. Yet it is never 
More- 
over, as a ray of peace has been thrown across 
the relations of Cabinets, the opportunity may 
at any moment arrive for the Western Powers 


| to exercise a determinate influence on the poli- 


tics of the Levant. 

The Greeks, then, esteeming this to be their 
time, complain that they are misjudged. They 
are accused of Russian tendencies; their com- 
mercial character, and their capacities for go- 
vernment,are equally impugned by the Western 
press. The Elpis, of Athens, elaborates, and 
the Times circulates, an apology for the Greek 
nation. 

We are inclined to lay small stress on the 
charge of a Russian bias, which is not in itself 
a crime. The Greeks have received many 





almost a private—certainly not as an Eu-| without much reserve. But on one point con- 


ropean—question. The distinct policy of the 
Allies, on the other hand, is to solve the com- 
plication upon a general public basis, to bring 
Turkey within the circle of European states, 
and to define the limits of Russia under the 
law of Europe. 

So far, as to the pacific impulses of Russia ;— 
she has offered to negotiate, and her offer is a 
pretence, if it be not a challenge. The terms 
explained by Prince Gortscnakorr to Count 
Buow would leave the question almost where 
it was before the war began, and in some re 
spects would operate with even more prejudice 
upon the interests of Turkey and her Allies, 
By this means, the Emperor ALEXANDER seeks 
the eredit due to a pacificator, without con- 
ceding the objects stated even in the most 


| siderable doubt exists—the present disposition 


of the French Empgror. Most of the rumours 
point in one direction—towards Peace. His 
funds are low ; his credit is strained®; political 
France revives, and demonstrations are made 
on a small scale against the Imperial system. 
;Some occasional and recent incidents have 
proved that a concentration of force is still 
necessary to “save society” in Paris. More- 
over, anew campaign might give Great Bri- 
tain the lead, and cancel the disgraces of the 
English Government and army. 

The proposition of a Congress of Sovereigns 
at Paris, however it may be varnished over 
| by the Emprror’s address to the Imperial 

Guard, indicates the direction in which affairs 
are drifting. In that address itself the army 








courtesies, and some benefits, from Russia, 
more benefits and more courtesies, than from 
France or England, She is at the head of 
their religion; she adorns their churches with 
images ; she has supported them in Turkey 
against the Latin supremacy ; she has been mu- 
nificent to their poor in periods of distress. 
If she has exposed to them, as to the rest of 
the world, her aggressive designs on Turkey, 
have not France and Ggeat Britain also? The 
former has seized Algeria, the latter the Ionian 
group, one of the favourite territories of the 
Grecian race. Russia, at least, has never 
blockaded the Pirewus, or chained up the 
Grecian commerce, or occupied the Grecian 
capital. It may be that these acts were justi- 
fiable ; but a nation that has been maltreated 
and coerced can scarcely be blamed for sympa- 
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thising, to some extent, with the policy of the 
only state that has been almost invariably its 
champion. 

It may be conceded, then, that there is, in 
Greece, a Russian party, strongly represented 
in the Cabinet, in the Chambers, and in the 
press,—not a party that would deliver Greece 
to Russia, but that, preferring the Russians to 
the Turks, trusts them, while it suspects the 
Englishand hatesthe French. But the influence 
of this section has been exaggerated. Opposed 
to it there is the large patriotic or national 
party, which, during the revolutionary storms 
of 1848 and 1849, declared a public schism, 
hung garlands at their doors when the Aus- 
trians were beaten in Hungary, and protested 
against the immorality and cowardice which 
permitted Hungary to be stifled by Russia. 
While Austrian and Russian diplomatists en- 
deavoured to extort from Turkey the surren- 
der of the refugees, this party in Greece, 
through its organs in the press, exclaimed as 
loudly as the impulsive but irresolute public 
in England, against the attack on international 
law. Its members were menaced, watched, 
solicited, in vain. This is a fact to remember, 
when an indiscriminating outcry denounces 
the Greeks as tools of Russia. 

Some of the most active and influential of 
the Greeks have committed acts of dishonesty, 
as well as of impolicy. There are those who, 
while circulating anonymous publications of 
an anti-Russian character, correspond with 
Russian officials, exactly as there are those 
who, while holding appointments under the Ot- 
toman government, conspire against the Porte. 
These are marked names among the few who 
comprehend the drift of the Greek agitation. 
Among acts of impolicy, some must be as- 
cribed to egotism. It was the purest egotism, 
and the purest folly, on the part of the Greeks, 
to announce themselves as the only population 
fit to govern in Turkey. We all know that 
the Ottoman minority is incapable of adminis- 
tration—that the Porte cannot enforce its own 
edicts. But, among the mixed races in the 
European territories of the empire, the Grecks, 
though they are prominent, are not the only 
intelligent, ambitious, practical people. They 
fell into a mistake, therefore, when they 
talked of themselves as of the only natural 
governors of European Turkey. When the 
millions of Christians who inhabit that splendid 
bat half desolate territory, assume their due 
position, it must be on a basis of equality, 
leaving vanities, hatreds, and jealousies out of 
the question. 

Neither can it be denied that the claims of 
the Christians were put forward, if not at the 
wrong time, at least in the wrong manner. 
War between Russia and the Western powers 
being inevitable, and, upon grounds of policy, 
justifiable, one of two courses should have 
been pursued by the Greeks. They should 
have remained silent, or should have taken 
part with one of the belligerents. If they 
thought that Russia, by breaking the strength 
of Turkey, would leave the field open for their 
social and political development, they had a 
clear right to think so, however false and illu- 
sory the idea. They had their own interests 
to calculate, and, in acting upon them, would 
have acted exactly as do the Allies. Interest 
is the spring of the war ; perhaps it was French 
interest that gave Kars to the enemy. But the 
Greeks, if such were their convictions, should 
have had the courage to maintain them, or to 
abstain from discussion. But they did not, 
or the majority did not, hold these views. 
They subscribed large sums of money to 
Propagate anti-Russian ideas ;—a pamphlet, 
written by a retired politician of Greece, 
which contained the strongest warnings 
against Russian policy, was translated, at 





the expense of the community, into several 
languages, and fifty thousand copies were cir- 
culated. Why then, did the Greeks complain 
that Turkey was defended against Russia? 
Was it a time to revolutionise European 
Turkey, when an enemy was at the gate? 
Had they foreseen the result—as it was fore- 
seen by many, whose plain reasonings are 
antedated as prophecies by the noisy Mid- 
land mob—that Turkey, as a Turkish state, 
must sink under the war—they would have 
pressed on the allied attack, convinced that 
the great industrious and commercial popu- 
lation of the Levant would rise to the sur- 
face, and prove its superiority. Where are 
the Turks now? Are not their counsels sup- 
pressed in the Western Cabinets? Can they 
concentrate materials for the defence of one 
city? Can they tyrannise as of old? They 
are disappearing, while the more lively and 
progressive race is educating itself for 
empire. At all events, those Greeks who 
supported Russia could not complain that 
the Allies did not support them. ‘Those, on 
the other hand, who merely plotted their own 
independence could not expect the Western 
Powers, engaged in defending their own in- 
terests, to join with Russia in suppressing 
Turkey. Their wisest course would have 
been, to disavow the Russian tendencies at- 
tributed to them, and to strengthen their moral 
position by calm statements, and by practi- 
cal reasonings. Their best friends told them 
this, and it was through preferring violence to 
moderation, that they became unpopular. 

It is not too late. They should watch the 
issue of the war; they should regain the con- 
fidence of the Allies: itis useless to attempt 
this, while insurrection smoulders in Epirus 
and Thessaly. When peace is concluded—when 
the frontiers of an empire have been defined 
and guaranteed in Eastern Europe, the Chris- 
tian race may come upon the scene; and it 
is false to the moral superiority it claims if 
it cannot eclipse the Turkish nation, without 
provoking it to a conflict. It has the means. 
It grows while the Turks decrease; it culti- 
vates the soil; it has a great marine; the corn 
trade is almost its monopoly: by surpassing 
the Ottomans in the arts of government, it 
cannot fail, in time, to supersede them. 

The war will have done this service to the 
Christian race, by proving the incapacity of 
the Turkish Government. Another question 
arises, indeed, that of the claims which the 
selfishness and rivalry of the occupying Powers 
may induce them to prefer. This, of course, 
would involve a policy exactly such as, on 
the part of Russia, has been treated as a pub- 
lic crime. New complications would then 
arise—perhaps a new war, differing in charac- 
ter from the present. 


PROGRESS OF THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
Huan officers of the Church are now discussing 
the question of church-rates in a manner 
which constitutes a new stage of that vexed 
question. A compromise is offered. An Arch- 
deacon, who has written to the Times a letter 
intended to soften all the parties, puts forth 
the doctrine that “it would be best to remain 
just as we are in these changeable times”— 
allowing parishioners to refuse, grant, or suf- 
fer church-rates, as the case may be; thus 
“Jetting in by a side wind to the very volun- 
tary principle itself for which our dissenting 
brethren pleaded.” On this a Rural Dean de- 
clares, that “to allow the law of church-rates 
to remain in its present unsettled state, is a 
great disgrace to this country, and a serious 
inconvenience to all parties concerned.” He 
believes that the Church would be a great 
gainer by parting with the power of imposing 
a rate on her adversaries for the repairs of the 


of a national character,—that the Dissenter has. 
no more right to repudiate his 

contribution, nationally, than he 
his quota to a tax for a war to which he may 
object; and, therefore, the 
poses that the Nation should bw 
Church the right to rate. ‘Although 


tails of his calculation are ey to consider- 
able qualification, it is really a striking pro- 
posal. The annual sum raised by means of 
a church-rate is somewhere about £300,000, , 
“which represents,” he says, “an of 
£30,000,000.” It is rather a high tal 
be taken as represented by the annual pro- 
ceeds ; but let that pass. He does not demand 
the whole of that sum—no more than a nomi- 
nal part—one-tenth. Three millions, then, out 
of the consolidated fund, would be paid to 
the Church as compensation for depriving her 
of her church-rate. “With this tithe, she» 
may bring to her aid directly, not ‘ by a side 
wind,’ the voluntary system.” We have no 
doubt that this sum, invested on the of 
the Church, would realise a fund out of which 
the fabric might be maintained ; but the grand 
point is, that an officer of the Church—a 
Rural Dean—desires to offer the right of 
church-rates for sale. 

The time is propitious for the consideration 
of such a question. We see that a society, 
called the Metropolitan Church Building So- 
ciety, is about to form what we may call a 
supplemental church. The society proposes 
to raise £500,000 by ten yearly instalments, 
especially by an appeal to the landowners of 
the metropolis, in order to form a hundred 
new districts in places where spiritual aid is 
most needed ; and spiritual aid is needed in 
most parishes of the metropolis, if simple ac- 
cess to the Church be taken as the test of 
spiritual need. Middlesex is that county in 
the country which is the worst provided with 
accommodation for attendance at religious 
worship: the total provision in comparison 
with any other English county is as seventeen 
to thirty ; and as about 40,000 souls are added 
to the metropolitan population every year, the 
multitude is practically kept away from public 
worship by the simple want of room, to say 
nothing of charges on admission. 

This Metropolitan Church Extension is a 
grand scheme, and in its main features a good, 
Its benefits, indeed, will be measured in a 
great degree by the spirit in which it is initi- 
ated and administered. At the present day 
the spirit of negative scepticism has given 
place to a spirit of religious freedom much 
more accordant with the principles that now 
generally prevail in politics, and are beginning 
to make themselves felt in social matters. In 
other words, men are beginning to think that 
one generation ought not to dictate to the next, 
but ought to leave to the next resources un- 
impaired, opportunities unclosed. That re- 
ligious worship essentially belongs to human 
nature appears from the constant recognition 
of the necessity in all countries and times, 
with a few very intelligible exceptions. That 
a direct appeal to the Supreme Power which 
rules us, and of which we are conscious, with 
the full belief that the consciousness must be 
more than reciprocal, is desired and desirable 
for mankind, also appears from practice. 
Hence, according to the best of our ability, it 
is incumbent on us to maintain those edi 
for public worship which have descended to us 


from our forefathers, and to prepare for a 
generations those edifices which their in 


numbers will require. We should fulfil these 
duties according to the best of our ability, in 
material construction, in endowment, and in 


s 





arrangement. If we had a true ecclesiastical 
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‘administration, which we have not, the Govern- 
ment would see that the whole number of the 
population should be provided with edifices, 
and that they should be provided and endowed 
for coming numbers, But while we repel the 
claim of the Church to rule over us and com- 
mand our temporal affairs, we do not provide 
in the temporal Government any department 
to take care of our ecclesiastical affairs. The 
Church of the State stands at once asa mono- 
poly, anda thing repudiated. It insists upon 
attempting to levy rates from the people; the 
people repudiate it, although it has aright of 
compulsory tax for the purpose of its main- 
tenance; and the whole question is in a state 
of suspended litigation. Now that a grand 
extension of the Church is to be made in the 
metropolis, we want to know whether the ex- 
tension will be based upon principles that will 
tend to perpetuate discord; or willit be made 
the opportunity of introducing new principles? 
If so, it might really be constituted a fresh 
ground upon which our national ecclesiastical 
administration may rest as upon a basis, while 
the older part of the Church is reformed. This 
would indeed be to double the utility of the 
Metropolitan Church Endowment scheme. 
Let us explain our meaning somewhat 
further. If we take a very stern view of the 
church-rate question, we might say,—either 
church-rates should be abolished, and not be 
levied for a Church which only represents a 
minority; or, if they be retained as universal 
local imposts, payable by every parish, then 
the parish, as-in the Free Kirk of Scotland, 
ought to choose its own pastor, and the whole 
body of the churches thus constituted should 
be represented in their Synod. In that case, 
we should have, however heterogeneous it 
might be, a really National Church. It is quite 
possible that a material foundation of that kind 
would oceasion many changes in the doctrinal 
unity of the Church; andalready we see un- 
mistakeable signs that the doctrinal unity is 
daily growing feebler. Not to mention diver- 
sities of opifhion on subjects of prevenient and 
subvenient grace, of the imposition of hands, 
of the essential character or merits of different 








kinds of church furniture, we may point to the 
last case of diversity in opinion—the Reverend | 
B. Jowerr’s speculative divergencies on the 
subject of the Atonement! In his treatise on the 
Epistles of Sr. Paci, Mr. Jowetr declares 
“satisfaction” to be “inconsistent with the 
divine attributes,” anger to be impossible in a 
realGodhead. ‘Such athought refutes itself by 
the very indignation which it calls up in the 
human bosom.” ‘“ Human feelings revolt at 
attributing to the Gop in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being, the momentary 
clemency of a tyrant.” Gop cannot be “ re- 
conciled” to us through Jesus, says Mr. 
Jowett, because Gopis unchangeable ; it is we 
who are reconciled to Him, not He to us, 
through the Sacrifice which was the greatest 
moral act ever done in this world. This argu- 
ment is most impressive, and undoubtedly, 
while powerful in itself, it reconciles many 
difficulties felt by inquiring minds. But here 
a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, as it 
has hitherto been understood, is stricken ; but, 
again We ask, what becomes of the thirty-nine 
articles, 

True the vital spirit of Christianity has 
something superior to disputations on special 
points. Itis not the human interpretation of 
any particular doctrine which is essential to 
the truth of religion, for truth is sufficient and 
absolute in itself, whether we understand it or 
not. Each sect may be said to be refuted by 
the existence of all the rest; but all of them 
umite in the greatest truths of all. This is the 
true unity. The sum of the broadest opinions 
constitutes the national creed; and it really 
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might be possible to witness, out of the present 
chaos, the growth of a National Church, per- 
mitting local diversities, such as our common 
law permits, with a general unity, and that 
capacity for change and progress that belongs 
to true organic vitality. 





THE YUCAL DECREES. 
Tue Duke of Aro. e is Harrier Martineau in 
reverse. Whi ‘4... unwearied lady applies her 
powerful mind to expose the abuse of inter- 
vention, the Duke of AreyLe, regarding him- 
self, apparently, as the father of his people in 
the island of Tirree, constitutes himself in detail 
the manager of the house and of the men, for 
each one of his tenants. His agent in that 
island has issued a notice announcing, that 
after the 16th of November last, “ no tenant 
paying under £30 of rent is to be allowed to 
use whisky or any spirits, at weddings, balls, 
funerals, or any other gatherings; and all 
offenders against the terms of this notice will 
be dispossessed of their lands at the next 
term.” We are at’ present without any com- 
plete explanation of this notice, and are left, 
therefore, to the internal evidence. It is clear 
that the Duke is no friend to intoxication, 
and so far he must be considered to enter- 
tain meritorious opinions. Itis something to 
catch a Duke who objects to intoxication, 
even in other men. We will not ask whether 
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sons requiring to use such drinks after ten 
o'clock in the evening are either thieves, 
drunkards, or prostitutes. And perhaps he 
would not be a bad person to be appointed as 
commissioner for the untitled Areytz, who 
would introduce sobriety into either House, as 
the ducal AreyLz is introducing it into Tirree. 
Another Duke has been proposing to regu- 
late the agriculture of this country, beginning 
with his own farms. For, as the Model of 
Dukes said, ‘“ May not a man do what he likes 
with his own?” The Duke of Norrnumper- 
LAND will not allow a tenant to remain on his 
estates who will not sign an agreement for- 
bidding him various agricultural proceedings 
under penalties. The farmer shall not grow 
his own turnip-seed; he shall not break up 
grass-land without leave, on penalty of £50 for 
every acre so broken up, in addition to the 
rent; he shall pay “ £5 an acre for every acre 
of fallow not manured with 20 tons of rotten 
dung; £5 an acre more for every acre not 
cultivated in the four-course rotation; £10 an 
acre more for every acre of potatoes grown 
beyond a specified quantity ; £5 an acre more 
for every acre of certain fields then in tillage 
which should not be laid to permanent grass 
after the first rotation; £5 an acre more for 
every acre of grass-land which should be 








mowed without having been previously dressed 
with 12 tons of dung; £5 per ton more for 


° > . ror . ctraw c ” 2: 
he indulges in it himself; for, although Dukes| every ton of hay or straw sold.” And even 
have been known to cultivate alcohol, and | these are not all the penalties to be incurred 


have been seen, yea! in the House of Peers, | 
in an alcoholic condition, the Duke of Arcyze | 


is far too refined and conscientious a man ever 
to be under the influence of any spirits but 
the most exalted. 


the line. Evidently, the notice does not pre- 
clude the Duke himself from using whisky or 
other spirits at weddings, balls, or funerals, if 
he be so minded. It appears, therefore, that 
he is not absolutely against whisky and other 
spirits, but that he limits the prohibition to 
persons on one side of a given line. He yields, 
perhaps, to the dogma, that “one must draw 
the line somewhere.” 


But why fix upon £30 of rent? Is it that, 


in the island of Tirree, all persons paying that 


amount in full, have the self-possession or the | 


refinement to contemn the abuse of whisky 
and spirits ? 
of Tirree, then we must say that that island 


is more blest than the remainder of Scotland. | 
We have seen men paying more than £30 of 


rent, who showed that they were as little to 
be trusted with whisky, even at funerals, as 
men of the lowest conceivable rent. Rent is 
not a test of morals, or of self-control, and 
we have some difficulty of understanding how 


It is rather remarkable, ! 
however, that he stands on the right side of 


If this is the case in the island | 


|agricultural success. 
| 


by an experimental and enterprising farmer on 
the Duke of NorTHUMBERLAND’s estates. 

We know there are landlords who dictate 
how many children a man shall have in a 
family ; others point out the proper church to 
attend ; some the proper costume to be worn: 
those persons are all the self-styled “ fathers” 
of theirtenantry. And we do not see so much 
objection to the encroachments of the Resto- 
ration, for this is the paternity of feudalism. 
We very much doubt whether the farmer who 
has ceased to be a resident dependent upon 
his landlord is in so much better a condition 
than the old occupant by base tenure. The 
correlative of all authority like this is the de- 
pendence of the inferior, The Duke on 
NorRTHUMBERLAND will not allow a man to 
cultivate his own land in his own way: 
but then the Duke must be ex- 
pected to guarantee the tenant against ad- 
verse seasons, fluctuations of the markets, 
mistakes in farming or in trading. To guar- 
rantee, in short, the whole results of agricul- 
ture. Will he do so? Will he who directs the 
farming of the farmer undertake to give his 
tenants a handsome income irrespectively ot 
The Duke of ARGYLE 
will not allow his subordinate tenantry to 


oe rd; 


it comes to be taken for such by the accom- make merry at weddings, balls, or funerals, 
plished Duke. The only conclusion at which with the usual means of conviviality. Will 
we can arrive is, that the qualification is a he, then, give those supellor means of cnjey- 
tribute to property. The Duke, perhaps, | ment, which are not whisky or other spirits ¢ 
thinks he can do what he likes with his own, | For that Is exactly the correlative, If the 
when his own are tenants, and poor; but | Dukes will undertake for their people, let the 
men above £30 have a right to a will of their | people ask the Dukes to fulfil the contract. If 
own. ithe Dukes make themselves felt only by dicta- 
If it were otherwise, and all sober people | tion and prohibition, the people are very likely 
had a right to refuse a restraint upon the un- | to ask, what is the good of Dukes ? 
sober, how would either House of Parliament Is there any Duke able to answer that ques- 
fare? Surely some non-ducal ARGYLE, who | tion ? 
has joined the Teetotal Society, though he is} |, 
not paying £30 of rent, mieht morally impose 
his veto upon members ir. both }.ouses of Par- 








Tne ImperrAL Guarp.—A decree has been issued 
for the reorganisation of the Imperial Guard. It is 


liament. Notice migh« be hereby given that 
—* After this date, uo Member or Peer is to 


intended to enlarge the basis of the Guard “ by intro- 
ducing,” to quote the language of the Minister of 
Var, ‘ the excellent elements which the army of the 


East can now provide it with.” It is believed that 
the Guards and some of the other troops which have 
served in the Crimea will form the nucleus of an army 
of picked men, which can be directed against any 
point whenever occasion may require. A campai 

on the Rhine is talked of ; and Prussia, which is much 


be allowed to use whisky or any other spirits 
while the Sprakre is at prayers, at dinner 
time, or before ten o’clock, in order to protect 
the decorum of debate.” We all know how 
desirable such arule is. Mr. Hatt, the magis- 





less popular now in France that it was a short time 
baek, may have to look to its frontiers. 











trate, is an authority ; he says that all per- 
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lators, but the judges and police of literature. 


ret and try 


Critics are not the 
make law 


They do not 
o enforce them.—Hdinburgh Review. 


8—they inter} 


WE have received a letter from Dr. Laruam on the subject of “ Hiawatha” 
and LonGreLLow’s supposed plagiarisms. Writing, as we do, in complete 
ignorance of “ Kalewala,” and consequently unable to form any opinion of 
the amount of resemblance actually traceable between it and ‘‘ Hiawatha,” 
we'are at a disadvantage which Dr. LarHam will appreciate ; but, neverthe- 
less, we cannot alter our present position in the controversy. The question 
raised has two points : one of fact, and one of literary morals. The question 
of fact is: —Did LoncreLiLow know the poem of “ Kalewala,” and ignore 
it? The question of morals is:—Can the poet be justly blamed for not 
naming the work he has imitated? To both our answer would (under present 
circumstances) be a negative. We do not believe LoNGFELLow knew 
“ Kalewala ;” or, if he ever read that poem, it had escaped his memory, we 
should imagine, at the time of writing the notes to “ Hiawatha.” Our reason 
for this statement is that we have entire faith in LonGFELLow’s integrity: 
He says nothing of “ Kalewala,” simply because he felt no obligations to it. 
Observe, he does not claim originality. He freely mentions sources from 
which “all his legends are derived; and we cannot conceive a reasonable 
motive for his concealing his obligations to “ Kalewala,” had he felt any. 
However, let Dr. LATHAM be heard :— 

Sirn,—I see that the Atheneum is not the only paper that has noticed the 
relations between Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha” and the fine poem of “ Kalewala.” 
It is a matter upof which I have always been certain that ink would be spilt ; 
and I have looked out for the first spirtings of it with some little interest. 

The writer of the notice in the National Intelligencer (U.S.), as quoted in your 
literary column of last week, says, that Longfellow has transferred from the 
“ Kalewala” 
striking incidents” of the poem. This is, in the main, a true statement; indeed 
if, instead of “ many” we wrote “some,” it would be unexceptionable. 


Now, as the writer says “incidents,” his view is perfectly compatible with the | 


fact that Longfellow announces in his notes, viz., that the legends are taken from 
Mr. Schoolcraft’s work on “The American Indians.” No one doubts this. The 
question is as to the “form and spirit” and some “ incidents,’—the “ form and 
spirit” being the more important. 


How far the suggestions from the “Kalewala” cught to have been acknow- | 


ledged by the author of “ Hiawatha” (and that, under any point of view, they are 
very considerable is a matter upon which there can scarcely be two opinions) is 
another matter. 

Suppose that, ten years after the first publication of ‘ Ossian,” a French poet, 
cognisant of English, had written a poem Ossianic in “form and spirit,” but 
Breton or Basque in respect to its legends, what should be the contents of his | 
preface or notes (supposing he had them) in the way of allusion to, or acknow- 
ledgment of, his sources? Would he be justified in referring only to the writer 
from whom he got his legends, wholly ignoring Ossian ? 

I ask this question without answering it; but I add, that mutatis mutandis this | 
is the case with the relations between ‘‘ Hiawatha” and the “ Kalewala.” 

I remaip, Sir, yours most faithfully, 
R.G. Latwam. | 

Dr. LaTHAM’s illustration is excellent; but we should answer the question 
respecting the Cyssianic imitation by saying that it depends entirely on the 
2mount of obligation, and the nature of the points imitated. LoNGFELLOWw’s 
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to “Hiawatha” the “entire form, spirit, and many of the most | 








| our first love. You are smiling at me. I see you aré unworthy to havea 
and that you do not know the beauties of it. ither come the more con 
tive insects, and sit upon the waters, or perch upon the 'top of the reeds. © 

_old fish, who have seen much of life, make their lazy wa t 

| dull waters. You can trace their movements by the light es on the 
even when you cannot see the fish themselves. Then, is 

water-lily (there was one in my early suburban pond); and what can be: more 

glorious to behold? And then, too, however small the pond, the sky is to be 


seen in it. 
| A learned and admirable review of Prescorr’s “ Philip'the’Second” 
succeeds : let no historical reader pass it over, for it is a rare thing ‘to ‘méet 
with a review of a serious work written by a man who knows the ¥} 
and this writer evidently knows his. The article on “Men and Women” is one 
_ of those criticisms which leave behind them a durable impression, It dwells , 
| with disproportionate emphasis, we think, on Brown1Ne’s faults ; but then 
|it is meant as a serious lecture to him, and beside it there is no lack ‘of ap- 
preciation, keen and hearty, of his fine qualities. On a young poet such 
remonstrances would produce lasting benefit. On a poet of confirmed 
| maturity we do not fancy much impression can be made. 
| The critic lectures the poet ; but we feel tempted also to lecture the ‘eritie. 
| There is one fault in this article which we should not have expected from 
such a writer, namely, the acquiescence in a form of expression which 
| sounds like slang cant, and is very prodigally employed by a certain set of 
| writers who mean to be emphatic when they talk of “ God’s sky,” and 
*‘God’s earth,” and “God’s ocean,” and ‘ God’s winds,” as if there were 
sky, earth, ocean, and winds belonging to the devil. here is more irreve- 
rence than emphasis in this form of expression, and it should be left to 
sermons and tracts. 
|. Blackwood is very political this month; and “politics it is. not owreue 
here to speak. A new story, ealled “‘ A Military Adventure in the Pyrenees,” 
is commenced this month. There is also a well-timed article on “ Drinkiag 
_and Smoking,” in which the writer not only attacks the Teetotal nonsetise, 
but indicates ina few rapid paragraphs the advance of the general population 
from the bestial indulgence of former days to the rational indulgence of .our 
own days. ‘There is a long quotation from an article by SypNey Smrrnyin 
'the Edinburgh (not reprimted in the ‘* Works ”’), which was well: worth re- 
producing, so admirable in its mixture of pleasantry and good sense. 
Among the new serials starting with the beginning of the year, our atten- 
tion has been especially directed to a magazine called The Train. We have 





{not had time to examine this new venture very attentively, but wecan 


honestly report upon it, at the outset, as being cheap, excellently printed, ‘and 
judiciously limited as to the length and number of the articles. Havingonly 
been able to glance at the papers in the present month’s number, we cannot 
be expected to go into detail on the question of the merits or defects. Qur 
general impression is that such short articles as that on the various types of 
“ Boys,” by Mr. Yates, and that on “‘ Wilkes And Number Forty-Five,” by 
Mr. Draper, (whom we hope to meet with again on the subject of Wilkes) 
are of the kind that the Editor ought most to encourage; and that he amiust 
be weli on his guard, im the serial stories, and in the poetical contributions» 
against allowing too much of the slap-dash and wilfully smart style of writing , 


legends are not his own invention ; the metre is not his own invention; but | to get into the columns of The Train. Besides the contributors whose articles 


thé poetry is, and in a poem this is the principal matter. 
invent the story of “‘ Hermaun und Dorothea ;”’ nor did he invent the metre ; 
nor did he ever, ni: note or preface, allude to the origin of the story, or to his 
predecessors in German hexameters ; yet we have heard none of his virulent 
crities accuse him of plagiarisim or poetical dishonesty. In LonGFELLow’s 
case the obligation to “ Kalewala”’ is assumed: it is very possibly no direct 
obligation at all; but, granting the obligation, we entirely absolve the poet 
for not having mentioned it. 


Fraser’s Magazine, this month, opens with a second part of “Friends in 
Council Abroad,” not equal to the first point of serious interest, but bright 
with delicate arfl happy touches which may make it eyen more acceptable to 
the mass of readers. Let us take a fragment from the commencement. 

MILVERTON. 

Yes, Ellesmere, my love for woods is unabated. 
life, and variety in them. Even the way in which the trees interfere with one 
another, the growth which is hindered, as well as that which is furthered, 
appears to me most suggestive of human life; and I see around me things that 
remind me of governments, churches, sects, and colonies. Then one is not 
molested by tiresome, noisy winds, which, though they may be good things for 
health, are a hindrance to thought. 
into the wood, but it is innocuous. Regardless of it, the fungi expand, the dead 
boughs maintain their hold, and the flimsiest insects are not discomposed. Every 
wood is full of history and antiquity. 
most in natural s 


There is so much largeness, 


enery, it would not be a wood. 
ELLESMERE. 

What then / 

MILVERTON. 

There are two kinds of scenery which fascinate a man: one connected with his 
early associations, the other corresponding with his character. You know that 
little rill behind our inn, which bubbles down amidst great stones. I was think- 
ing this morning, as I watched it, how unutterably fond of such a rill, throughout 
his life, any man would be who had been born near it. My fitst recollections are 
of a pond, and you may laugh as you please, but life seems somewhat insupport- 
able to me without a pond—a squarish pond, not over clean. You will ask me 
why I do not make one at Worth-Ashton. Perhaps, as the years go on, I shall, 
and totter feebly about it in second childhood, having returned, as we do all, to 


GOETHE did not | 


A little bit of a breeze now and then strays | 


But if you were to ask me what I prefer | 


| we have mentioned, Mr. Oxenford Mr. Sala, Mr. Smedley, Mr. Godfrey Turner, 
| and the brothers Brough are members of the “ staff” of the new magazine. 
| The illustrations are by Mr. M‘Connell and Mr. C. H. Bennett. We are 
glad to see a paper on the “ Ballads of Victor Hugo” advertised among the 
contents promised for next month. Honest and careful criticisms on valuable 
contemporary works are sure to be of help in making the reputation of The 
Train. 
The rest of the Periodicals we must leave till mext week. 





THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 

The Shaving of S ; an Arabian Entertainment. By George Meredith, 
Th wving of Shagpat; a y g' Chapman and Hall. 
No art of religious symbolism has a aonper root in nature than that of turn- 
ing with reverence towards the East. For almost all our good things—our 
most precious vegetables, our noblest animals, our loveliest flowers, our arts, 
our religious and philosophical ideas, our very nursery tales and romances, 
have travelled to us from the East. In an historical as;well as in a physical 
sense, the East is the Land of the Morning. Perhaps the simple reason of 
this may be, that when the earth first began to move on her axis her Asiatic 
side was towards the sun—her Eastern cheek first blushed under his rays. 
And so this priority of sunshine, like the first move in ‘chess, thie: 
the precedence though not the pre-eminence in all things; just as the garden 
slope that fronts the morning sun yields the earliest seedlings, though those 
seedlings may attain a hardier and more luxuriant growth by being trans- 
planted. But we leave this question to wiser hea 

“ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 
(Exeuse the novelty of the quotation.) We have not carried our reader’s 
thoughts to the East that we may discuss the reason why we owe it so many 
good things, but that we may introduce him to a new pleasure, due, at least im- 
directly, to that elder region of the earth. We mean “ The Shaving of Shag- 
pat” which is indeed an original fiction just predueed inthis western island, but 
which is so intensely Oriental in its conception and execution, that the author 
has done wisely to guard against the supposition of its bemg.a ion, by 
prefixing the statement that it is derived from no Eastern source, but is alto- 
gether his own. 
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“The Sams of Shagpat,” is a work of genius, and of poetical genius. 
It has none of the tameness which belongs to mere imitations manufactured 
with servile effort or thrown off with simious facility. It is no patchwork of 
borrowed incidents. Mr. Meredith has not simply imitated Arabian fictions, 
ftom os, sa mgt he has used Oriental forms, but only as ap 

ve used them who had been “to the manner born.” 
Goéthe, he wrote an immortal work under the inspiration of Oriental 
studies, very ly called it West-dstliche—West-eastern— because it was 
thoroughly Western in spirit, though Eastern in its forms. But this double 
epithet would not give a true idea of Mr. Meredith’s work, for we do not re- 
member that hout our reading we were once struck by an incongruity 
between the th t and the form, once startled by the intrusion of the chill 
north into the land of the desert and the palm. Perhaps more lynx-eyed 
critics, and more learned Orientalists, than we, may detect discrepancies to 
which we are blind, but our experience will at least indicate what is likely to 
be the — impression. In one particular, indeed, Mr. Meredith differs 
widely from his models, but that difference is a high merit: it lies in the 
exquisite delicacy of his love incidents and love scenes. In every other cha- 
racteristie—in exuberance of imagery, in picturesque wildness of incident, in 
significant humour, in aphoristic wisdom, the “Shaving of Shagpat”’ is a new 
Arabian Night. To two thirds of the reading world this is sufficient recom- 
mendation. 

According to Oriental custom the main story of the book—The Shaving of 
Shagpat—forms the setting to several minor tales, which are told, on pretexts 
more or less plausible, by the various dramatis persone. We will not fore- 
stall the reader’s pleasure by telling him who Shagpat was, or what were the 
wondrous adventures through which Shibli Bagarag, the wandering barber, 
became Master of thg Event and the destroyer of illusions, by shaving from 
Shagpat the mysterious identical which had held men in subjection to him. 
There is plenty of deep meaning in the tale for those who cannot be satisfied 
without deep meanings, but there is no didactic thrusting forward of moral 
lessons, and our imagination is never chilled by a sense of allegorical intention 
predominating over poetic creation. Nothing can be more vivid and concrete 
than the narrative and description, nothing fresher and more vigorous than 
the imagery. Are we reading how horsemen pursued their journey? We 
are told that they “flourished their lances with cries, and jerked their heels 
into the flanks of their steeds, and stretched forward till their beards were 
mixed with the tossing manes, and the dust rose after them crimson in the 
sun.” Is it a maiden’s eyes we are to see? They are “ dark, under a low 
arch of darker lashes, like stars on the skirts of storm.” Sometimes the 
i are exquisitely poetical, as when Bhanavar looks forth “on the stars 
that were above the purple heights and the blushes of inner heaven that 
streamed up the sky ;” sometimes ingenious and pithy : for example, “she 
clenched her hands an instant with that feeling which knocketh a nail in the 
coffin of a desire not dead.” Indeed, one of the rarest charms of the book 
is the constant alternation of passion and yild imaginativeness with humour 
and pithy, practical sense. -Mr. Meredith is very happy in his imitation of the 
lyrical fi ents which the Eastern tale-tellers weave into their narrative, 
either for the sake of giving emphasis to their sententiousness, or for the sake 
of giving a more intense utterance to passion, a loftier tone to description. 
We will quote a specimen of the latter kind from the story of Bhanavar the 
Beautiful. This story is the brightest - among the minor tales, and per- 
haps in the whole book. It is admirably constructed and thorouglily poetic 
in its outline and texture. 


Bhanavar gazed on her keloved, and the bridal dew overflowed her underlids, 
and she loosed her hair to let it flow, part over her shoulders, part over his, and 
in sighs that were the measure of music she sang: 

“T thought not to love again ! 
But now I love as I loved not before ; 
I love not : I adore! 
O my beloved, kiss, kiss me ! waste thy kisses like a rain. 
Are not thy red lips fain ? 
Oh, and so softly they greet ! 
Am I not sweet? 
Sweet must I be for thee, or sweet in vain : 
Sweet to thee only, my dear love ! 
The lamps and censers sink, but cannot cheat 
Those eyes of thine that shoot above, 
Trembling lustres of the dove ! 
A darkness drowns all lustres : still I see 
Thee, my love, thee ! 
Thee, my glory of gold, from head to feet ! 
Oh, how the lids of the world close quite when our lips meet !” 
Almery] strained her to him, and responded : 
“ My life was midnight on the mountain side ; 
Cold stars were on the heights : 
There, in my darkness, I had lived and died, 
Content with little lights. 
Sudden I saw the heavens flush with a beam, 
And I ascended soon, . 
And evermore over mankind supreme 
Stood silver in the moon.” 
And he fell playfully into a new metre, singing : 
“ Who will paint my beloved 
In musical word or colour ? 
Earth with an envy is moved : 
Sea-she ]'s and roses she bring», 
Gems from the ocean-springs, 
Fruits with the CC py 
Feathers of Paradise hues, 
Waters with jewel-bright falls, 
Ore from the Genii-halls : 
All in their splendour approved ; 
All; but, match’d with my beloved, 
Darker, denser, and duller.” 
Then she kissed him for that song, and sang : 
“ Once to be beautiful was my pride, 
And I blush’d in love with my own bright brow 


= 





Once, whema wooer was b side, 
I worship’d the object that had his vow: 
Different, rent, different now, 
Different now is my beauty to me: 
Different, different, different now ! 
For I prize it alone because prized by thee.” 


Almery] stretched his arm to the lattice, and drew it open, letting in the soft 
night wind, and the sound of the fountain and the bulbul and the beam of the 
stars, and versed to her in the languor of deep love: 

“ Whether we die or we live 
Matters it now no more ; 
Life has nought further to give : 
Love is its crown and its core. 
Come to us either, we're rife,— 
Death or life ! 
“Death can take not away, 
Darkness and light are the same : 
We are beyond the pale ray, 
Wrapt in a rosier flame ; 
Welcome which will to our breath,— 
Life or death !’ 


An example of Mr. Meredith’s skill in humorous apologue is the Pun- 
ishment of Khipil the Builder, which is short enough to be quoted without 
much mutilation :— 

They relate that Shapesh, the Persian, commandéd the building of a palaces 
and Khipil was his builder. The work lingered from the first year of the reign of 
Shapesh even to his fourteenth. One day Shapesh went to the river-side where 
it stood, to inspect it. Khipil was sitting on a marble slab among the stones 
and blocks; round him stretched lazily the masons and stonecuutters and slaves 
of burden; and they with the curve of humorous enjoyment on their lips, for he 
was reciting to them adventures, interspersed with anecdotes and recitations and 
poetic instances, as was his wont. They were like pleased flocks whom the 
shepherd hath led to a pasture freshened with brooks, there to feed indolently ; 
he, the shepherd, in the midst. 

Now the King said to him, “O Khipil, show me my palace where it standeth, 
for I desire to gratify my sight with its fairness.’ 

Khipil abased himself before Shahpesh, and answered, “ “Tis even here, O 
King of the age, where thou delightest the earth with thy foot, and the ear of thy 
slave with sweetness. Surely a site of vantage, one that dominateth earth, air, 
and water, which is the builder's first and chief requisition for a noble palace, a 
palace to fill foreign kings and sultans with the distraction of envy; and it is, O 
Sovereign of the time, a site, this site I have chosen, to occupy the tongues of 
travellers and awaken the flights of poets !” 

Shahpesh smiled and said, “The site is good! I laud the site! Likewise I 
laud the wisdom of Ebn Busrac, where he exclaims :— 


“*Be sure, where Virtue faileth to appear, 








For her a gorgeous mansion men will rear ; 
And day and night her praises will be heard, 
Where never yet she spake a single word.'" 


Then said he, “O Khipil, my builder, there was once a farm-servant that, 
| having neglected in the seed-time to sow, took to singing the richness of his soil 
| when it was harvest, in proof of which he displayed the abundance of weeds that 
coloured the land everywhere. Discover to me now the completeness of my 
halls and apartments, I pray thee, O Khipil, and be the excellence of thy con- 
struction made visible to me ?”’ 

Quoth Khipil, “ To hear is to obey.” 

He conducted Shahpesh among the unfinished saloons and imperfect courts 
and roofless rooms, and by half-erected obelisks, and columns pierced and 
chipped, of the palace of his building. And he was bewildered at the words 
spoken by Shahpesh ; but now the king exalted him, and admired the perfection 
of his craft, the greatness of his labour, the speediness of his construction, his 
assiduity ; feigning not to behold his negligence. 

Presently they went up winding balusters to a marble terrace, and the Kin 
said, “ Such is thy devotion and constancy to toil, O Khipil, that thou shalt wal 
before me here.” 

He then commanded Khipil to precede him, and Khipi! was heightened with 
the honour. When Khipil had paraded a short space he stopped quickly, and 
said to Shahpesh, “ Here is, as it chanceth, a gap, O King! and we can go no fur- 
ther this way.” 

Shahpesh said, “All is perfect, and it is my will thou delay not to 
advance.” 

Khipil cried, “The gap is wide, O mighty King, and manifest, and it is the 
one incomplete part of thy palace.” 

Then said Shahpesh, “O Khipil, I see no distinction batween one part and 
another; excellent are all parts in beauty and proportion, and there can be no 
part incomplete in this palace that occupieth the builder foumteen years in its 
building : so advance, and do my bidding.” 

Khipil yet hesitated, for the gap was of many strides, and at the bottom of the 
gap was a deep water, and he one that knew not the motion of swimming. But 
Shahpesh ordered his guard to point their arrows in the direction of Khipil, and 
Khipil stepped forth hurriedly, and fell into the gap, and was swallowed by the 
water below. When he rose the third time succour reached him, and he was 
drawn to land trembling, his teeth chattering. And Shahpesh praised him, and 
said, “This is an apt contrivance for a bath, Khipil,O my builder! well con- 
ceived ; one that taketh by surprise; and it shall be thy reward daily when 
much talking hath fatigued thee.” 

Then he bade Khipil lead him to the hall of state. And when they were there 
Shahpesh said, “ For a privilege, and as a mark of my approbation, I give thee 
permission to sit in the marble chair of yonder throne, even in my presence, O 
Khipil.” 

Khipil said, “Surely, O King, the chair is not yet executed.” 

And Shahpesh exclaimed, “If this be so, thou art but the length of thy mea- 
sure on the ground, O talkative one !” 

Khipil said, “Nay, ’tis not so, O' King of splendours! blind that I am! 
yonder’s indeed the chair.” 

And Khipil feared the King, and went to the place where the chair should be, 
and bent his body in a sitting posture, eyeing the King, and made pretence to 
sit in the chair of Shahpesh. 

Then said Shahpesh, “As a token that I approve thy execution of the chair, 
thou shalt be honoured by remaining seated in it one day and one night; but 
move thou to the right or to the left, showing thy soul insensible of the honour 
done thee, transfixed shalt thou be with twenty arrows and five.” 
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The King then left him with a guard of twenty-five of his body-guard; and 
they stood around him with bent bows, so that Khipil dared not move from his 
sitting posture. And the masons and the people crowded to see Khipil sitting 
on his master’s chair, for it became rumoured about, When they beheld him 
sitting upon nothing, and he trembling to stir for fear of the loosening of the 
arrows, they laughed so that they rolled upon the floor of the hall, and the echoes 
of laughter were a thousandfold. Surely the arrows of the guard swayed with 
the laughter that shook them. 

Now when the time had expired for his sitting in the chair, Shahpesh returned 
to him, and he was cramped, pitiable to see; and Shahpesh said, “Thou hast 
been exalted above men, O Khipil! for that thou didst execute for thy master 
has been found fitting for thee.” 

Then he bade Khipil lead the way to the noble gardens of dalliance and 
pleasure that he had planted and contrived. And Khipil went in that state 
described by the poet, when we go draggingly, with remonstrating members, 

“ Knowing a dreadful strength behind 
And a dark fate before." 


They came to the gardens, and behold, they were full of weeds and nettles, the 
fountains dry, no tree to be seen—a desert. And Shahpesh cried, “ This is 
indeed of admirable design, O Khipil! Feelest thou not the coolness of the foun- 
tains ?—their refreshingness? Truly I am grateful tothee! And these flowers, 
pluck me now a handful, and tell me of their perfume.” 

Khipil plucked a handful of the nettles that were there in the place of flowers, 
and put his nose to them before Shahpesh till his nose was reddened; and desire 
to rub it waxed in him, and possessed him, and became a passion, so that he 
could scarce refrain from rubbing it even in the King’s presence. And the King 
encouraged him to sniff and enjoy their fragrance, repeating the poet's words :— 

“ Methinks I am a lover and a child, 
A little child and happy lover, both! 
When by the breath of flowers I am beguiled 
From sense of pain, and lull'd in odorous sloth. 
So I adore them, that no mistress sweet 
Seems worthier of the love that they awake : 
In innocence and beauty more complete, 
Was never maiden cheek in morning lake. 
Oh, while I live, surround me with fresh flowers ! 
Oh, when I die, then bury me in their bowers !" 


And the King said, “ What sayest thou, O my builder? that is a fair quota’ 
tion, applicable to thy feelings, one that expresseth them ?” 

Khipil answered, “’Tis eloquent, O great King! comprehensiveness would 
be its portion, but that it alludeth not to the delight of chafing.” 

Then Shahpesh laughed, and cried, “Chafe not! it is an ill thing and a hideous! 
‘This nosegay, O Khipil, is for thee to present to thy mistress. Truly she will 
receive thee well after its presentation! I will have it now sent in thy name, 
with word that thou followest quickly. And for thy nettled nose, surely if the 
whim seize thee that thou desirest its chafing, to thy neighbour is permitted 
what to thy hand is refused.” 

So the King set a guard upon Khipil to see thatghis orders were executed, and 
appointed a time for him to return to the gardens. 

At the hour indicated Khipil stood before Shahpesh again. He was pale, 
saddened ; his tongue drooped like the tongue of a heavy bell, that when it 
soundeth giveth forth mournful sounds only: he had also the look of one bat- 
tered with many beatings. So the King said, “ How of thy presentation of the 
flowers of thy culture, O Khipil ?” 

He answered “Syrely, O King, she received me with wrath, and I am 
shamed by her.” 

And the King said, 
chafing ?”’ 

Khipil answered, “O King of splendours! I made petition to my neighbours 
whom I met, accosting them civilly and with imploring, for I ached to chafe, and 
it was the very raging thirst of desire to chafe that was mine, devouring intensity 
of eagerness for solace of chafing. And they chafed me, O King; yet not in 
those parts which throbbed for the chafing, but in those which abhorred it.” 

Then Shahpesh smiled and said, ‘‘’Tis certain that the magnanimity of 
monarchs is as the rain that falleth, the sun that shineth: and in this spot it fer- 
tilizeth richness; in that encourageth rankness. So art thou but a weed, O 
Khipil ! and my grace is thy chastisement.” 

We hope we have said, if not enough to do justice to “ The Shaving of 
‘Shagpat,” enough to make our readers desire to see it. They will find it, com- 
pared with the other fictions which the season has provided, to use its own 
Oriental style, ‘‘as the apple tree among the trees of the wood.” 


“How of my clemency in the matter of the 





A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF INDIA. f 
A Bird's Eye View of India. By Sir Erskine Perry, M.P., late Chief-Justice o 
Bombay. 4 John Murray. 
Tus unpretending little volume is favourably distinguished from the majo- 
rity of works on India, by its brevity. It is, nevertheless, a very slovenly 
specimen of book-making. The First Part consists of two lectures, which 
e learned knight had intended to inflict upon his constituents at Devon- 
port. The greater portion, however, of the book is taken up with ex- 
tracts from a Journal kept during a tour through Upper India and 
Nepal; while a concluding chapter—thirty-seven pages of smaller type— 
reproduces an essay on “'l'he Geographical Distribution of the Principal 
Languages of India,” which appeared three years ago in the transactions of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Lecture No. 1 is nothing more than a very indifferent outline of the super- | 


ficial phenomena of India, its aspect, climate, and productions. It is an ill- 
chosen commencement; many persons will be dissuaded by the barren- 
ness of its manner‘and details from venturing any further. Thisis the more 
to be regretted, because the second lecture contains much that is generally 
interesting to the mere English reader, in the way of familiar pictures of 
Hindoo life and society. There is nothing, indeed, either original or pro- 
found in the remarks of the late Chief-Justice ; and it is much to be deplored 
that so many of the accessible works on the subject of India have been com- 
piled by incompetent persons, either romantic ladies or travellers ignorant of 
a single native language. It is possible that such writers, being most sus- 
ceptible of novel impressions, may give the most graphic descriptions of 
. Scenery and the ordinary incidents of foreign travel. But, clearly, they can 

obtain no deep insight into character, nor throw any new light upon ancient 
mmstitutions, whether religious, political, or social. ‘The few who are capable, 
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a they are glad to enjoy their merited 

the Club, and wisely avoid the capricious 

ments of newspaper critics. Sir Erskine Perry is no exception 

class of Indian writers. Although pire, 2 4 of 

ance with the native languages barely sufficed for his 

wants. This deficiency he himself honestly acknowledges 3 and 
yet he undertakes to write and lecture upon the social and 

istics of the natives, and is, we believe, one of those Utopian ners who 
babble about “ India for the Indians,” and insist upon a perfect 
between the rulers and the ruled. In former times the returned 

Indian was always eed i as . — os ee rn 
mummy, loosely wrap; in nankin, w we 

puclties: deme 4 to his family and friends, until pallida mors beat the well- 
timed tattoo at his door. Nowadays all generic, and pow A all specific 
tinctions have disappeared ; but there still subsists a nota : 
recggnisfble by a half-shy, half-crabbed desire to get into Fagin eh | 
some pet scheme for a railway or canal several thousand miles in , 

by a sudden affection for ~ “ gate — whom they have and 
cuffed during the twenty-odd years of their o despotism. 

It was int 850 that Sir Erskine Perry made his tour through the 
most civilised districts of Hindostan. He was not then so much enamoured 
with the native character as he has since professed himself ; nor was he 
all disposed to think well of their notions of government. It is with 
utmost contempt that he speaks of the Gaikwar’s Court at Baroda. 
Rajpootana, the effects of native rule, according to his own 
most disastrous and lamentable, though for thirty years peace had 
without interruption, and, notwithstanding the exceeding fertility of 
soil, nine-tenths of the country were uncultivated. And both “on this 
and in a former one, through a native state, a murder was 
under my nose, and was apparently regarded as a common event.” 
he bears ample evidence to the wretched condition of Oude. He tel 
that all disputes are settled by the sword; that “the commonest Zemindar 
(or landowner) keeps a hundred matchlocks in pay, and some of the Talack- 
dars (landowners on a larger scale) five and six hundred ;” that the husband- 
man guides his plough, ‘‘girt with sword and shield ;” that murders are 
prevalent; and that the Farmers-general go forth with horse and foot and 
artillery to gather in the revenue. Let us turn from this sickening picture 
to the pleasant contrast afforded by Gorackpur, one of the provinces ceded 
from Oude. In 1829 the “jungle came up to the very doors (gates?) of the 
town, wild elephants constantly roamed through the cantonment at 
agriculture was quite stationary, population thin, and the revenue of the 
collectorate was only five laks (£50,000).” In less than twenty years after 
this district came into British possession roads had been made ; boats 


built on the river ; capital advanced by Calcutta merchants; opium, sugar, 
indigo, and grain, exported to a considerable amount; and the revenue, 





a light assessment, raised to twenty-two laks, or £220,000. On 9 smaller 
scale the intense selfishness and sensuality of the native character may be 
seen displayed in Bengal, where Lord Cornwallis’s hobby, the Per 
settlement,” has ary new wealth = = hands of a er ae ten 
| who leave their miserable dependants in hopeless pov: while 
their own lives in the midst of barbaric abe ape Destial pleasures. take 
| for instance— 
| The Bettiah Rajah, who pays three or five laks (I forget which) and pockets 
| about twelve laks besides, and yet, on diligent inquiry, I cannot learn that such a 
| millionaire is of the least benefit to the country; and it is certain that if Govern- 
| ment had the land instead of the Rajah, by additional cultivation and improved 
cultivation, the revenue might go up to thirty laks instead of fifteen. 

Of the misconduct of the native police various anecdotes are related. In 
the very heart of the Company’s dominions, at Saharunpore, the traveller 
encountered ‘‘a number of men, many of them very well dressed, tied toge- 
ther by a rope, under charge of a Naik and ten men,” wi going up 
before a native magistrate. Other men are deseribed as being i or 
transported for murder—capital punishment being withheld when the corpse 
has not been found—but after a time proved innocent, though previously 


confessing themselves guilty, under the influence of terror and torture. On 
one occasion three prisoners gave a circumstantial account of the murder 
with which they were charged, and pointed out the spot where the bones 
would be found. Fortunately, an intelligent medical gentleman discovered 
that they belonged to three or four different bodies, and at that moment the 
murdered man walked into court and examined his own bones with much 
curiosity. He easily accounted for his long absence, and it was evident that 
false confessions had been extorted by the subordinate native police. 

Sir Erskine gives some curious details respecting Jung Bahadoor, the 
famous Nepalese Ambassador, who astonished the London world some four 
or five years ago. His account, however, does not strictly harmonise with 
Mr. Oliphant’s narrative, which, we believe, has never been contradicted or 
impugned. 

Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. By the Rev. Charles ° 

Cheap Edition. si 4 Chapman endo. 
We notice this cheap edition of Mr. Kingsley’s very successful story, for the 
sake of the preface, which is new. _It is addressed to working men, and is 
full of wise and earnest reflections. Mr. Kingsley’s theory of social and poli- 
tical progress, apart from a little mysticism, which is not so Sap vo as to 
confuse the general view, is sound, clear, and practical. He tells the working 
men of Great Britain that, during the five years which have elapsed since he 
wrote “ Alton Locke,’’ he has seen some things to encourage, some to disap- 
point him, none to alter his opinions :— 

“ Much has given me hope; especially in the North of England, I believe that 
there, at least, exists a mass of prudence, self-control, genial and man- 
hood, which will be England’s reserve-force for generations yet tocome. The 
last five years, moreover, have certainly been years of progress for the good 
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In the next 


paragraph, Mr. Kingsley’s peculiar historical ideas come into 
play. He deduces from the incidents of breil, 1848, that the aristocracy, no 
ess than the working classes, have learned a great lesson. They have, since 
that crisis, faced all social ions with “ an average of honesty, earnest- 
ness, and good feeling, which has no parallel since the days of the Tudors.” 
It is not.proved, that in the days of the Tudors the aristocracy applied them- 
selves with remarkable wisdom re to the work of social reformation ; 
but Tudorism is Mr. Kingsley’s idol, he may be allowed, without offence, 
to adore it. The point we would dispute with him is to be found iif the pas- 
sage following :— ° 
That hundreds and thousands of ‘gentlemen and ladies’ in Great Britain now 
are saying, ‘Show what we ought to do to be just to the workman, and we will 
do. it, whatsoever it costs.’ They may not be always correct (though they 
generally are so) in their conceptions of what ought to be done: but their pur- 
pose is good and righteous ; and those who hold it are daily increasing in num- 
ber. e love of j 
rapidly as it never did before in any nation upon earth ; and if any man still re- 
presents the holders of property, as a class, as the enemies of those whom they 
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the slavery or the ignorance of those whom they employ ; but their tendency 
is still to keep the mass of the people in tutelage—to mould their minds 
instead of setting them free: they perpetually remember that aristocracy 
could not exist, in its actual form, without general intellectual docility. 
“Justice and merey ” they would dispense, but the justice and the mere 
a rating class. To write plainly, the English aristocracy is benevolent, 
nothing else. It subsists through the operation of unfair laws, and when 
working men or any other order of persons propose to convert the territorial 
imto a moral influence—to substitute a civilised for a feudal aristocraey—they 
are accused of “Socialism ” and other foreign forms of thought, which have 
taken no root in Great Britain. Mr. Kingsley does well to seek the recon- 
ciliation of classes ; but the aristocracy, when they offer peace to the classes 
beneath them, must offer it in the 
parchment. They are no longer indifferent to the sufferings of the poor; 
they are humane; they arecharitable; they insist on justice in the courts ; 
they desire fair-play in the factory. They will lecture to working-men, 
give them books, build schools for their children, mediate between them and 
their employers; but they will be an aristocracy nevertheless—not an aristo- 
eraey of these times, but of the middle ages, 

Mr. Kingsley continues :— 


i And now, what shall I say to you, my friends, about the future? Your destiny 
8.still in your own hands. For the last seven years you have let it slip through 
your fingers. If you are better off than you were in 1848, you owe it principally 
to those laws of political economy (as they are called), which I call the brute 
natural of supply and demand, or to the exertions which have been 
made by upright men of the very classes whom demagogues taught you to con- 
sider as your natural enemies. Pardon me if I seem severe ; but, as old Aristotle 
has it; “ Both parties being my friends, it is a sacred duty to honour truth first.” 
And is this notthe truth? How little have the working men done to carry 
out that idea of association in which, in 1848-9, they were all willing to confess 
their salvation lay. Had the money which was wasted in the hapless Preston 
strike been wisely spent in relieving the labour-market by emigration, or in 
making wages more valuable by enabling the workman to buy from co-operative 
stores and mills his necessaries at little above cost price, how much sorrow and 
heart burning might have been saved to the iron trades! Had the real English 


urance and courage which was wasted in that strike been employed in the 
cause of association, the men mi 


Vv of 
and 


— of peace, and lay by the feudal 


pieces of 


ae and mercy toward the handicraftsman is spreading | 


stocracy may have faced social questions, and they may not desire | 
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ublic spirit, without which a.corporate body cannot exist: but that a ‘demo- 
craety of mere numbers is no democracy, but a mere brute ‘ari 
which is certain to degenerate into an ochlocracy, 

the mob, in which the numbers have no real share: an oligarchy of 
the fiercest, noisiest, the rashest, and the most shameless, which is surely 
| swallowed up either by a despotism, as in France; or as in Athens, by utter 
| national ruin, and helpless slavery to a foreign invader. Let the workmen of 
| Britain train themselves in the corporate spirit, and in the obedience and self. 
| control which it brings, as they easily can in associations, and bear in mind 
| always that only he who can obey is fit to rule ; and then, when they are fit for it, 


| the Charter may come. 
| Collaterally, he introduces his ideas of “Monarchy,” and of “ things far 
| better than the Charter.” We dare not follow him at present beyond the 
| five pomts of popular reform; but. it*seems to us, a discussion on the 
| Monarchy is premature. Perhaps Mr. Kingsley does not mean by “ true 
| monarchy,” the monarchy of the three kingdoms, any more than he means by 
“true Christianity,” the thirty-nine articles; but whether or not the existence 
| of the Crown is compatible with the full development of political freedom, is 
| a matter that searcely allows of diseussion. Create the power,—that is, give 
| the suffrage, and the means of using it safely, and the solution will come of 
| itself. Meanwhile let us thank Mr. Kingsley for his manly and candid 
| address to working men. It is full of heart and hope ; of friendly encourage- 
| ment and friendly warning. Mr. Kingsley has special opinions which we do 
| not share ; but he never writes that which does not add health and vigour 
| to the mind of the reader. 
A LADY'S CAMPAIGN. 
| Journal kept during the Russian War. By Mrs. Henry Duberly. 


; Longman and Co. 
| Mrs. DuBerty is all but an Amazon. She does not fight, but she rises 


| early to be in time for the battle; she walks “to the front” while the 
| batteries are flaming and smoking like voleanoes ; she is among the first in 
the Redan ; and she inspects the conquered city with a military eye. The 
curious circumstance is, that with all this power of nerve Mrs. Duberly has 
| written a very feminine narrative. Her battle-pieces are interspersed with 
| coloured sketches of the East, at sunset and at dawn, with tender reflections, 
with playful and delicate fancies. She went to the Crimea with her husband, 
| a Paymaster of Hussars, and she is there now, preparing for the next campaign. 
News of the capture of Bomarsund came to inspirit the army as it departed 
from Bakschick Bay, but twelve days spent on a voyage of three hundred . 
/miles produced as much disgust as perplexity. Lord Cardigan, —_ 
Mrs. Duberly, could not endure the delay, so eager did he seem to be in the 
field. Was he so eager to be off the field at Balaklava? Mrs. Duberly 
sayeth not. On matters personal she dispenses her opinions very freely, taking 
Lord Lucan to task for meddling with her at Constantinople, and consum- 
mating her revenge in a quiet and expressive paragraph—‘ Lord Lucan is 
gone home.” The field of the Alma, after the battle, gave Mrs. Duberly 
her first impressions of war. Presently, however, Eliza stood upon the 
height herself, and saw the fleets and batteries commence their mighty duel :— 

At half-past one the French and English fleets, with the Mahmoudie, brought 

| in their fire. The Agamemnon, with Sir E. Lyons on board, went close in, fol- 
lowed by the Sanspareil. The London, Albion, Bellerophon, Retribution, were 
all more or less severely mauled, as they poured in broadside after broadside, 
with incredible and incessant noise. I merely mention the names of such ships 
as I know something of. There were many others, amongst them the Rodney, 
Arethusa, Trafalgar, and the Tribune. The London was twice on fire. 
Albion had a shell which, by an unlucky chance, pitched into Captain Lushing- 
ton’s stores, destroying his cellar and his clothes. The Bellerophon had a shell 
through Lord George's cabin ; the Retribution lost her mainmast. 

At ten minutes past three a magnificent sight presented itself—a huge explo- 
sion in the Mud Fort (Redan), the smoke of which ascended to the eye of heaven, 
and then gathering, fell slowly and mournfully down to earth. I thought of 
torture and sudden death, and was softened to tears, while round me cheers 
burst from every throat— 

« All down the line one deafening shout.” 
Officers and men were carried away with enthusiasm, and I felt myself half 
cheering too. Three-quarters of an hour after a smaller explosion caught our 
eye. Again the cheer rang out. ‘ Men! men, for God's sake ! it is ours /” and 





ight have keen, ere now, far happier than they | 8” ammunition-waggon sent up its contents to form a fierce cloud in the 
. . . ’ - y . ny D' > ss ‘“ 

are ever likely to be, without the least injury to the masters. What, again, has| 8°Te?e sky. : ! a= SP 

been done toward developing the organisation of the Trades’ Unions into its true When a Russian fort blew up, as a compensation for the English and French 
form, Association for distribution, from its old, useless, and savage form of) magazines, the riflemen said, “ In the confusion there was beautiful shooting.” 
Association for the purpose of resistance to masters—a war which is at first sight | On the 25th of October the lady took a still closer view of the war; she 


hopeless, even were it Just, because the opposite party holds in his hand the) received a note from her husband, warning her to come up from Balaklava 
supplies of his foe as well as his own, and therefore can starve him out at his 


7 ; , | to the camp, as the Russians were on the road, and a fight had begun of 
leisure? What has been done, again, toward remedying the evils of the slop | I » ‘ 8 . 
system, which this book especially exposed? The true method for the working 


| which no one could foretel the issue :— 
men, if they wished to save their brothers and their brothers’ wives and daugh- 
ters from degradation, was to withdraw their custom from the slopsellers, anc 


I was hardly clear of the town before I met a commissariat officer, who told 
to deal, even at a temporary increase of price, with associate workmen. 


; me that the Turks had abandoned all their batteries, and were running towards 

| the town. He begged me to keep as much to the left as possible, and, of all 
they done so? They can answer for themselves. In London (as in the country things, to lose no time in getting amongst our own men, as the Russian force 
towns), the paltry temptation of buying in the cheapest market has still been too | ¥®* POwrng onus, adding, “For God's sake, ride fast, or you may not reach 
strong for the labouring man. In Scotland and in the North of England, thank the camp alive. 


God, the case has been very different ; and to the North I must look still, as 1| The Russians were by this time in possession of the Turkish batteries. 
did when I wrote Alton Locke, for the strong men in whose hands lie the | 


destiny of the English handicraftsman. pursued by mounted Cossacks, who were all making straight for where I steod, 
He recommends the workmen of the North to be up and doing, to organise | superintending the striking of our tent and the packing of our valuables. Henry 
themselves, to buy and sell in their own behalf,—to carry the principle of | flung me on the old horse ; and, seizing a pair of laden saddle-bags, a great coat, 
association for mutual ee into the acts of their daily life, and into their | "4 * ~ 4 —_ aor | rrwera : > the best of . i low “ight ypu 2 
iti le di . er r| » demacosnes | Vineyard, and awaited the event. or a momen ost sight o OLY, 
Dcnntiatin ace Ae pro eee f oo + erage ae i demagogu _ “ Whisker,” who was being loaded ; but Henry ype +s just in on to ry a 
the working-classes,—the suffra end sll th Arey h. ints f the little to the left, to get clear of the shots, which now began to fly towards us. 
“Charter.” , large Be, iy e other points OF the) presently came the Russian cavalry, charging over the hill-side and across the 
» valley, right against the little line of Highlanders. Ah, what a moment! 
But I frankly say that my experience of the last five years gives me little hope | Charging and surging onward, what could that little wall of men do against such 
of any great development of the true democratic principle in Britain, because it numbers and such speed? There they stood. Sir Colin did not even form them 
gives me little sign that the many are fit for it. Remember always that De-| into square. They waited until the horsemen were within range, and then 
mocracy means a government not merely by numbers of isolated individuals, but | poured a volley which for a moment hid everything in smoke. The Scots Greys 
Pe Bessos—by men scenstomed to live in Demoi, or corporate bodies, and ac-| and Enniskillens then left the ranks of our cavalry, and charged with all their 
eustomed, therefore, to the self-control, obedience to law, and self-sacrificing | weight and force upon them, cutting and hewing right and left. 


Have 


Looking on the crest of the nearest hill, I saw it covered with running Turks, 


Janvary 5, 1856.) 


Surely, nothing more animated or more picturesque than this has been sen® 
fiome by any of the ready-writers in the Crimea. On the day before 
the battle of Inkermann, Mrs. Duberly writes, w ith the coolness of a field- 
marshal, “ We are doing nothing particular, beyond firing red-hot shot.” | 
After the battle, again, “ We fought as all know Englishmen will fight.” | 
Mrs: Duberly is everywhere—a part of the army ; in faet, the army did not | 
like to go into action unless Mrs. Duberly looked on—Queen of Beauty— | 
to distinguish, as far as the smoke would allow, friends and heroes on the 
field. Thus, before the first attack on the Redan :— 

General Markham rides up, and says, “ Mrs. Duberly, we shall have a fight to- 
morrow. You must be up here on Cathcart’s hill by twelve o'clock.” 

This is, in all respects, a remarkable volume. It is well-written, the 
narrative is rapid and connected, the successive battles are described with 
real pictorial effect. 





ae 





RACHEL GRAY. 
Rachel Gray. A Tale founded on Fact. By Julia Kavanagh, 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 
RacHEL Gray is not a story of a fine lady’s sorrows wept into embroidered 
pocket-handkerchiefs, or of genius thrust into the background by toad- 
eating stupidity. It does not harrow us with the sufferings and temptations 
‘of a destitute needlewoman, or abash us by the refined sentiments and 
heroic deeds of navvies and rateatchers. It tells the trials of a dressmaker | 
who could get work, and of a small grocer, very vulgar, and not at all heroie, 
whose business was gradually swallowed up by the large shop over the way. 
Thus far “ Rachel Gray” is commendable: it occupies ground which is very 
far from being exhausted, and it undertakes to impress us with the every-day 
sorrows of our commonplace fellow-men, and so to widen our sympathies, as 
Browning beautifully says— 
Art was given for that : 

God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out. 

“ Rachel Gray” further professes to show how Christianity exhibits itself 
asa refining and consoling influence in that most prosaic stratum of soeiety, 
the small shopkeeping class; and here is really a new sphere for a great 
artist who can paint from close observation, and who is neither a caricaturist 
nor a rose-colour sentimentalist. 

We wish we could say that Miss Kavanagh’s judgment in choosing her 
subject has been equalled by her success in working it up. We do not feel 
that the story of ‘‘ Rachel Gray”’ brings any nearer to us the real life of the 
class it attempts to depict; still less that ‘‘ Rachel Gray’s ” piety gives the 
reader any true idea of piety as it exists in any possible dressmaker. It is 
an abstract piety, made up of humility, resignation, and devotion, feeding on 
Milton’s sonnets, and quite disembodied of sectarian idiom and all other 
fleshly weaknesses which are beneath Miss Kavanagh’s own mind. Our own 
experience of what piety is amongst the uneducated has not brought us in 
contact with a Christianity which smacks neither of the Church nor of the 
meeting-house, with an Evangelicalism which has no brogue; and if, when 
Miss Kavanagh says that her tale is founded on fact, she means that the 
character of ‘* Rachel Gray” is a portrait, we are obliged to say that she has 
failed in making us believe in its likeness to an original. We are far from 
meaning that there are not feelings as essentially beautiful as Rachel 
Gray’s to be met with amongst the uneducated, but the feelings run into a 
specific mould; they do not exhibit themselves as abstract virtues, but as 
qualities belonging to an individual character, of mixed moral nature and 
uncultured intellect. All this, perhaps, Miss Kavanagh knows as well as 
we ; but either from too great haste to publish, or from unwillingness to give 
the requisite labour to her work, she has produced a book which might have 
been written in an ignorance both of heart and of life which we cannot im- 
pute to her. She even seems to be conscious herself of her failure towards 
the close of her volume, for she resorts to the very unartistic plan of telling 
her reader that he would be touched by the sorrows she describes, if they | 
were depicted by an abler hand. . 


Oh, passion! eloquent pages have been wasted on thy woes; volumes have 
been written to tell mankind of thy delights and thy torments. To no other 
tale will youth bend its greedy ear, of no other feelings will man acknowledge 
the power to charm his spirit and his heart. And here was one who knew thee 
not in name or in truth, and yet who drank to the dregs, and to the last bitter- 
ness his cup of sorrow. Oh! miserable and unpvetic griefs of the prosaic poor. 
Where are ye, elements of power and pathos of our modern epic—the novel? A 
wretched shop that will not take, a sickly child that dies! Ay, and were the 
picture but drawn by an abler hand, know, proud reader, if proud thou art, that 
thy very heart could bleed, that thy very soul would be wrung to read this page 
from a poor man’s story. , 
To scold a reader for not feeling is a way of trying to make him feel which is 
more feminine than felicitous. A more favourable specimen of Miss 
Kayanagh’s style is the scene in which Rachel Gray is introduced to the 
reader. 

A little six-roomed house it was, exactly facing the 
and exposed to all the noises aforesaid { al 


: piles 
dreavy, haunted mansion 


[t was, also, to say the truth, an abode 
of poor and mean aspect. In the window hung a dressmaker’s board, on which 
was modestly inscribed, with a list of prices, the name of 

** RacwHent Gray.” 
It was accompanied with patterns of yellow paper sleeves, trimmed in every 


colour, an old book of fashions, and beautiful 
meadow, a pot of yellow crocuses in bloom. 
was drawing in, and they knew the hour. 

They had opened to light in the dingy parlour within, and which we will now 
enter. It was but a little room, and the soft gloom of a spring twilight half-filled 
it. The furniture, though poor and old-fashioned, was scrupulously clean ; and 
it shone again in the flickering fire-light. A few discoloured prints in black 
frames hung against the walls ; two or three broken china ornaments adorned the 
wooden mantel-shelf, which was, moreover, decorated with a dark-looking mirror ! 
in a rim of tarnished gold. 

By the fire an elderly woman of grave and stern aspect, but who had once been | 
handsome, sat reading the newspaper. Near the window, two apprentices sewed | 
under the superintendence of Rachel Gray. | 


and bright, as if reared in wood or 


They were closing now, for evening 
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| She looked at them meditatively, and watched them closing, 


| find little attraction in ‘‘ Rachel Gray.” 1 i 
‘is of that quiet kind, which depends for its pathos and its humour on the 


} 


ills 
8 


A mild ray °: ot fell on her pale faceand bending figure. She 
serious and still, and the calm gravity of her aspect harmonised with the 
of the little parlour which nothing disturbed, save the ticking of an 
behind the door, the occasional rustling of Mrs. Gray's newspaper, and 
tinuous and monotonous nee ge ohi er by 

Rachel Gray looked upwards of thirty, y was yo some 
She was a tall thin, and awkward woman, sallow and faded before her time. 
was not, and had never been handsome, yet there a seriousness 
lines of her face, which, when it caught the eye, 
long. Her brow, too, was broad and intellectual; her 
their look was dreamy and abstracted; and her smile, w 


rl 


¢ 
3 


"was not often, for she was slightly deaf and spoke little, was: pleasant-and very 


sweet. } 
She sewed on, as we have said, abstracted and serious, when for 
even in observation she was alow, the yellow crocuses atiracted her attention. 


, with the decline of 
day. And, at length, as if she had not understood until then what was going on 
before her, she smiled, and pri an Pt Tae i 

“ Now do look at the creatures, mother!” 

Mrs. Gray glanced up from her newspaper, and snuffed rather disdainfully: 

“ Lawk, Rachel!” she said, “you don't mean to call crocnses creatures—do 
‘you? I'll tell you what though,” she added witha dolefal shake of the head, “1 
‘don’t know what her Majesty thinks; but / say the country can’t stand it) mach 

longer.” ot : 

Mrs. Gray had been — in a Prime Minister's household, and. this» had 

naturally given her a political turn. 

s The Lord has mah you,” murmured Rachel, bending over the flowera with 


‘something like awe, and a glow spread over her sallow cheek, and: there came a 


light to her large brown eyes. ; . 
The mere novel reader, who cares only for excitement or amusement, will 
The story, as we have intimated, 


delicate and masterly treatment of slight details, and in this sort of treat- 
ment it is altogether deficient. In our judgment, then, “ Rachel fe 
a failure; and it is our disagreeable duty to say so, for the sake not only.of 
the public but of the authoress, from whose talents and diligence we hope for 
better things to come. roe wp | 
THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES. 

Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. By W.M. Thackeray, Vol. II. Bradbury and Evans. 
Tue second volume of the “ Miscellanies”’ is not equal to the first, yet.it coms 
tains some very agreeable pages. The whole of the “ Yellow Plush Papers” are 
here, with their grotesque hieroglyphs, their monstrous and impossible 
spelling ; also the ‘‘ Jeames Papers ;” ‘“ Sketches and Travels in London ;” 
“Novels by Eminent Hands ;”’ and “ Character Sketches.” 

Even those who most admire the genius of Thackeray, and we are of the 
number, must regret that more severity has not been exercised in the selection 
of fugitive papers. Many of the present volume served their purpose in the 
pages of Freser and Punch, and should have been left there unexhumed ; we 
particularly condemn the republication of that attack on Bulwer and Lardner 
in the “ Yellow Plush Correspondence ;” nor do we see any justification in the 
intrinsic merit of several other papers for their being reprinted in this perma- 
nent form. If, as we noticed in the review of the first volume, a eritical 


/and biographical interest attaches itself to the sketches and preludes of a 
‘great artist, that interest is almost entirely disregarded in this pu 


owing to the absence of the indispensable dates. Why the date and place 
of each was not given we cannot imagine. There could be no difficulty im 
the author’s assigning the date. It would have oceupied no space, But. it 
would have given a value to productions which they have not intrinsically, 
because it would have enabled the critic to trace the growth and development 
of a style, which all England acknowledges to be among the most remarkable 
of all the styles our humorists and satirists have exhibited. The great same- 
ness of the themes upon which he plays is salient in these “ Miscellanies ;”” and 
one would like to know whether the consummate pictures in “ Vanity Fair” 
and ‘‘ Pendennis” were results of which the “ studies” are here given, or 


| whether what we here take to be studies were feeble copies, painted when 


the hand was weary and the brain unwilling, But in these volumes, late 
and early, first thoughts, and thoughts feeble from exhaustion, are assembled 
pell-mell without a word of indication. 

The finest things in this volume are unquestionably the “ Novels by Eminent 
Hands :”’ a series of parodies representing Bulwer’s novels, James’s novels, 
Mrs. Gore’s novels, Lever’s novels, and Disraeli’s. fictions (the others: write 
novels, but Disraeli’s are too peculiar not to deserve a special name). In 
the whole range of parody we know of nothing at all approaching » 
We marvel if Disraeli could ever again write one of his Oriental absurdi 
after his trick had been so mercilessly exposed, his fustian so ludicrously 
reproduced, his style surpassed with such ease even in those parts 
which he most piques himself. It seems to us that if he had been labouring 
under the author’s delusion up to that time, he could not continue in it afters 
wards. He may have believed his melodious assemblage of words. was 
eloquence, and that his descriptions had a glowing truth about them,. until 
Thackeray showed him how easy such eloquence is, how Holywell-street.can 
be painted with an Oriental brush which shall make the Rose of Sharon grow 
in its gutters, and the splendours of Damascus glitter in its back parlours. . 
Thackeray’sskeleton of the novel “Codlingsby” is quite a study. Only inferior 
to it is the parody of Bulwer with its wonderful mimicry of Bulwer’s 
“eloquence,” capitals, nc-meaning, slang, and pedantry. 

Excellent also, both in style and spirit, is the paper, “ Going to see a Man 
Hanged,’ which was a real transcript of experienee, and excited great atten- 
tion on its first publication in Freser: the date is affixed to this paper, 
although why it is singled out we know not. What has been done in this 
case should have been done in all. 


Historical Sketches of the Angling Literature of All Nations By Robert 
Blakey. J. Russell Smith, London. 
Fishers, who are also fishers of books, will thank Mr. Blakey for his 

industrious compilation of piscatorial ana, from the earliest biblical records 

of the taking of fis: down to the death of the last jack caught by Mr. Jones 
at Tottenham. 
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AN HISTORICAL OLIO. 
A New History of England: Civil, Political, and Ecclesiastical. By G. 8. Poulton. 


William Freeman. 

Lectures on and Tragic , as illustrated by Shakspeare. By Henry 
Reed, late Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. Triibner and Co. 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe, in the 15th, 16th, and \7th centuries. By Henry 
Hallam, L.L.D., F.R.A.S. John Murray. 
Tue first work on our list might be called the Nonconformist’s History of 
England. In the preface we are told that it is by far the most complete 
history of our country which has ever been compiled in one volume. But 
the process of compression or distension has been regulated rather by the 
influence of any particular epoch on the Dissenting interests, than by its 
neral importance. Thus seventy pages are devoted to the reign of Charles 

., and fifty-seven to-the Commonwealth, while the four Georges are all dis- 
posed of in seventy-six pages, and sixteen are barely spared for the period 
which occupies the last two volumes of Macaulay. It is true that the author 
scornfully rejects the vulgar notion that the province of history is to record 
“battles by the sword, the brilliant achievementz of arts and arms, and the 
follies and vices of kings.” This philosophical manner of viewing events 
enables him to dismiss Marlboro h’s campaigns in a single page, and double 
that space is deemed sufficient for the Peninsular War, coupled with Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia. Ordinary minds may possibly be inclined to think that 
wars which change the political aspect of tesope: which place new dynasties 
at the head of nations and affect the social condition of the people, are 
worthy of something more than a passing notice. There are even those who 
vogue the Norman Conquest as a matter of some moment to the English 
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nation, and who would speak more earnestly of the Crusades than as a mere 
“ scheme of folly.” 


It has seemed otherwise to Mr. Poulton, and we bow to 
his superior judgment. Unhappily, we cannot as easily acquiesce in his fierce 
denunciations of Popery, albeit we do most sincerely protest against the errors 
and corruptions of the Church of Rome. Nor do we see the advantage or 
propriety of such an outburst as follows :— 

To call that religion Christianity seems a strange contradiction. How cana 
religion which consists in ostentatious ceremonies, large edifices, delicately em- 
broidered robes—numerous priests—one Pope, and servile subjection to him— 
long faces, and long coats—lying vanities—violent discussions—murders and 
abominations of all kinds—lives of the Saints, and no Gospel, be the same as the 


religion of Christianity? How can error .be the same as truth, or darkness 
identical with light? 


The last interrogation is really unanswerable, but we much question if the 
Roman Catholics are at all aware of being such very abominable creatures. | 
It is evident that a good Romanist must be a very bad man, notwithstanding | 
the “lives of the Saints,” and we are therefore much surprised that Mr. 


Poulton should exult with exceeding joy at their emancipation. 
it merely as a foreshadowing of the good thin 
he welcomes this act of justice with gushing cordiality ? 


Or is 
gs in store for Dissenters, that 
It may be | 


hypercriticism on our part, but ever and anon it seemed to us that familiar | 


sounds smote u 


n our ear, as we read aloud his narrative of bygone days. | 


But the resemblance of such passages as the following is clearly nothing | 
more than a strange coincidence of thought and expression, very natural in | 
historians of such similar views as Mr. Hume and Mr. Poulton :— 


HUME. 

Henry, jealous of the progress made 
by his own subjects, sent orders to recall 
all the English, and he made prepara- 
tions to attack Ireland in person. ... He 
found the Irish so dispirited by their 
late misfortunes, that, in a progréss 
which he made through the island, he 
had no other occupation than to receive 
the homage of his new subjects: he left 
most of the Irish chieftains or princes 
in possession of their ancient territories ; 
bestowed some lands on the English 
adventurers ; gave Earl Richard the 
commission of Seneschal of Ireland; 
and, after a stay of a few months, re- 
turned in triumph to England. By these 
trivial exploits, scarcely worth relating, 
except for the importance of the con- 
sequences, was Ireland subdued, and 
annexed to the English crown. 

The same day, Richard, accompa- 
nied by Mareadée, leader of his Bra- 
bangons, approached the castle in order 
to survey it; when one Bertrand de 
Gourdon, an archer, took aim at him, 
and pierced his shoulder with an arrow. 
The king, however, gave orders for the 
assault, took the place, and hanged all 
the garrison, except Gourdon, who had 
wounded him, and whom he reserved 
for a more deliberate and a more cruel 
execution. The wound was not in 
itself dangerous ; but the unskilfulness 
of the surgeon mad» it mortal: he so 
rankled Richard’s sioulder in pulling 
out the arrow, that a gangrene ensued ; 
and that prince was now sensible that 
his life was drawing towards a period. 
He sent for Gourdon, &c. &c. 


This will suffice to illustrate the manner in which Mr. Poulton undertakes 


POULTON, | 

The King of England, surprised at | 
the success of his subjects, and not | 
choosing to yield to them all the glory | 
of subduing a country into subjection, 


| his life. 


made preparations to attack Ireland in | 


person. On his arrival, however, in- 
stead of opposition, he found the dis- 
pirited Irish everywhere ready to offer 
him homage as his subjects. He gave 
most of the Irish chieftains possession of 
their ancient territories, which they 
were to hold in vassalage to the Crown 
of England; bestowed some lands on 
the English adventurers ; created 
Strongbow Seneschal of Ireland ; con- 
vened a meeting of the people, at which 
arrangements were made that the Eng- 
lish laws should be extended to Ireland ; 
gh ig and returned to England, 
triumphing in the fact that a new coun- 
try was annexed to the English crown. 
While surveying the walls to see 
where the assault should be made, a 
youth, by name Bertrand de Gourdon, 
recognised the King from the ramparts, 
and discharged an arrow, which hit 
Richard on the left shoulder. The 
assault was made, the castle taken, and 
allthe men in it put to death, with the 
exception of Bertrand, who was re- 
served for greater tortures. The King’s 
wound was not in itself dangerous, but 
an unskilful surgeon, in taking out the 
arrow, so irritated the shoulder, that 
mortification ensued. Feeling his 
death approach, Richard ordered Ber- 
trand to be brought before him, &c. 





to fill the “ obvious void” in our historical literature, and to show “ how this 
great country has been governed ; how she has risen, with the blasts of war 
on one side, and the pestilential influences of feudal selfishness and withering 
priestcraft on the other, to her present glory ; or, how she is still able to 
maintain her dignity and honour, notwithstanding all the spiritual wickedness 
in the high places, and, as the sure result, all the poverty and ignorance in 


| 

















the low places, in the land.” Ah! and that is only half the entire sentence. 


[No. 302, Sarurpay, 
Professor Reed’s work belongs to a very different order, and must be classed 


with a much higher rank of literature. His evince a genial but re- 
fined taste—perhaps too refined. ‘That he was a gentleman and a scholar, is 
beyond all doubt ; that he can be regarded as fal me ng or a philosopher, 
we very much question. On all occasions he quotes Wordsworth, while he 
loses no opportunity of expressing his aversion for Hume. His criticisms 
are always pleasant, and vot infrequently ingenious, but seldom original. 
As a straw may point out the direction of the wind, so two trifling 
prejudices may serve to indicate the Professor’s frame of mind. He 
cannot endure the idea of Falstaff’s cowardice, though he acknowledges that 
danger had no charms in Jack’s eyes. He was simply “an old soldier, with 
such a sensual and self-indulgent nature as would be very likely to settle 
down in London, to grow fat, and lazy, and luxurious.’”” In the same spirit 
of idolatry Mr. Reed cannot, bear to think so meanly of Othello as to believe 
that he ever stooped to jealousy, because “ jealousy is a little, a mean passion 
— something which dwells in small minds, whereas all the passions of Othello 
are heroic and magnanimous.” 

This sad tragedy was never meant to give an admonition so superficial as to 
warn against the evil of jealousy—the moral of Shakspeare’s dramas always lies 
deeper, because they are works of pure imagination—the noblest faculty of the 
human mind. There may be discovered in that tragedy the loftiest moral that 
poetry ever shadowed forth—the victory of faith. When Othello was tempted to 
cast his faith from out his heart, his whole nature was given over to misery and 
desperation and guilt—he lost the inward spiritual principle, which was the very 
life of his moral being. But Desdemona clung to her faith, and it kept her heart 
in its perfect integrity and innocence—even through all her sorrow, and to the 
last moment of consciousness on her fearful death-bed. Comparatively, she was 
happy; for the chief sufferer was the faith-bewildered Othello. 

The same tendency to the ideal rather than the practical—the same disin- 
clination to face common-place facts— makes the eritic spurn at Miss Hal- 
stead’s generous labour to straighten the crook-backed Richard, and vindicate 
his character as a ruler. He is willing, indeed, to admit that Shakspeare has 
exaggerated his ugliness, and that Richard’s soliloquy over his own personal 
defects arose from “a malignant and spiteful feeling,’ when he contrasted 
himself with ‘‘the elegance of face and form of his voluptuous brother, 
Edward the Fourth.” He argues that— 

The general popular impression as to Richard’s bodily unsightliness seems to 
show how intense was the hatred of his character—how odious the recollection of 

The detestation which he had inspired aggravated the conception of 
his personal defects ; and he was, perhaps, thought tenfold more deformed than 
he really was, because his body was the visible exponent of the spiritual deformity 
of his nature. If Richard was the comely person his modern apologists maintain, 
then the notion of his deformity could have its origin only in the deep conviction 
of the inhuman wickedness of his invisible nature; men must have made him 
crooked and hideous, because his life was so. 

But however fanciful may be some of his criticisms on tragic poetry, the 
Professor’s appreciation of the under current of history is generally clear and 
correct. Like all well-educated Americans, he was evidently proud of the 
ancient glory of his race, and loved to speak of the heroic times when his 
ancestors achieved liberty at home, respect and deference abroad. He has 
been fortunate, too,in an Editor to whom it has been a labour of love to 


| rescue from oblivion the name of a brother whom he loved and honoured. 


Wisely and well has Mr. Murray judged in publishing a cheap edition of 
Hallam’s Works. It is too late in the day to hang a new wreath on this 
pillar of fame. Mr. Hallam’s reputation is too firmly established to need, 
or accept the homage of student or critic. But the high price—speaking 
commercially—at which his works were originally produced, rendered them 
unattainable by the less wealthy members of the middle classes. This sole 
obstacle to their universal popularity is at length removed, and there are but 
few who cannot now afford themselves the long coveted luxury of beholding, 
upon their own shelves, the volumes which hitherto they could only obtain 
from a public library. We trust that this edition will command the sale which 


| its intrinsic merits richly deserve. 


Che Arts. 
“ PROFESSOR MATHEWS” AT DRURY LANE. 

Covent GARDEN henceforth will not be alone in boasting of a “‘ Professor :” 
Drury LANE now possesses one in the person of our old friend, CHARLES 
MATHEWS, whom, we must confess, we could never have expected to see in 
so grave a character. However, there he is, and there, in all probability, he 
will be for some weeks to come—Professor Marnews, “the original 
Lyceum Wizard,” or, in other words, “ the Wizard of the South-South- 
West-by-South.” In this new character he performs every evening a Great 
Gun Trick, and gives an astonishing imitation of the Northern “ Professor ”’ 
now working his enchantments at Covent GARDEN—an imitation so exact 
that the ANDERSONIAN face, expression, tones, manner, and other pecu- 
liarities, are reproduced to the life. The scene represents a chamber pro- 
vided with all proper necromantic fittings; and some conjurings are gone 
through with considerable adroitness. Mavruews, of course, performs the 
part of a devil-may-care, dun-haunted, scampish gentleman with plenty of 
ingenuity and spirits. He is pursued by sheriff’s officers; but an extin- 
guisher (literally) is clapped over one of these, and his place knows him no 
more until the end of the piece. A hard-hearted creditor gets upon the 
stage, only, however, to have a £100 note conjured from his pocket ;~and, 
ultimately, the “ Professor” is made happy. A young lady, with whom he 
has had a previous romantic acquaintanceship, turns up in the person of the 
hard-hearted creditor’s daughter; whereupon the hard-hearted creditor 
softens, and love and constancy receive their reward. 

The piece is slight, but it has achieved a great success, and “ Professor 
MATHEWS ” conjures to some purpose. 


THE JENNY LIND PERFORMANCES. 
Mapame GotpscuMipt LIND on Monday evening again transported the 
musical critics, and delighted all lovers of sacred harmonies, and of consum- 
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mate art combined with the deepest utterances of natural feeling, by her 
performance at Exeter Haut of HANpDEL’s Messiah. On this occasion, 
she undertook the whole of the soprano part—an achievement not yet 
attempted in London, though it has been accomplished in Liverpool. 


, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


CHAMBERS.—At Everton, Lancashire, the wife of Majoz 
Chambers, D.L., 6th Royal Lancashire Militia : 
daughter. 


KING.—At Torquay, the wife of the Rev. Samuel King: 
a son. 

KENNEDY.-—-At Bath, the wife of Captain H. A. Kennedy: 
a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


CROMPTON—MOLESWORTH.—At_ Reochdale, Samue! 
Crompton, Esq., of Manchester, to Harriet, daughter of 
the Rev. J. E. N. Molesworth, D.D., 
dale. 

ELWYN—HALL.—At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Richard 
Elwyn, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridg?, 
and Second Master of the School, Charter-house, to 
Marianne, daughter of the late George Hall, Esq., of Ely. 

PARKES—PLUMER.—At Little Stanmore, Middlesex, 
Harry Smith Parkes, Esq., H.M.’s Consul at Amoy, China, 
to Fanny Hannah, daughter of the late Thomas Hall 
Plumer, Esq., of Canons-park, Middlesex. 

VANDELEUR—MALONY.—At Lee, Kent, Arthur Van- 
deleur, Esq., of Ralahine, Clare, Captain Royal Artillery 
to Mary, daughter of James Malony, Esq., of Kiltanon» 
Deputy Lieutenant, Clare. 


DEATHS. 


| 


| are down again to 4 premium per share. 


| are very cheering to the shareholders. 
Vicar of Roch. | 


| 8§—8]. 
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The 


Madame Go.pscuMipT will sing in 


- 


| that my Redeemer liveth ;” “If God be with us, who can be against us ?” 
and other airs of the oratorio. . 
In conjunction with Madame 
his first appearance this season; and Messrs. Tuomas, Lawwer, and 
room was, of course, crowded; and the profoundest emotions of that large | Lockey, together with Miss Douay, warehaty Seis the chief singer. 
auditory were moved and shaken by the influence of the fair singer’s voice as a 
she uttered the grand modulations of “ He shall feed His flock ;” ‘I know | Exeter Haut on Monday the 21st inst. 


Ggivscumipt, Herr RetcHarpt made 


ENDELLSOHN's Eilij at 








The chancellor must have a sweetmeat in store for us, and 
in what way it will be administered is not yet known to 
commen men. 

Money has been scarce all this week; some heavy real 
sales have been effected; yet it is stoutly maintained that 


* | the Austrian Hebrew party is still a Bull of over a million, 


and at high prices. 

Turkish Six-and-a-half has fallen rapidly with Consols; 
and is now between 81 and 82. In other foreign stocks, but 
little doing. Foreign railways are firmly held. Great 
Western of Canada, having gone te 5 premium per £20 share, 
The traffic returns 

Our own Great 
Eastern Counties continue 
Mines are at a standstill; Crystal Palace about the 


Westerns are a little flatter; 


same. 

There has been a little business done in the French Omni- 
bus Company's shares, but not much. 

Next week will be the opening of the Consol accounts. 
Unless some extraordinary good luck falls to us before 
Easter, we may now see Consols lower than we have had 


| them during the war. 


JACKSON.—In Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, | 


Lieut.-Colonel Jackson. 


LEWIS.—At Knightsbridge, William Lewis, Esq., aged 86, | 


formerly Captain in the Hertford Militia, and Gentleman 
Usher to George III., George IV., William IV., and to her 
present Majesty. 

LISTER.—At Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Mr. 
Wm. Lister, in his 57th year. 

MAYO.—In Bond-street, Margaret, widow of 
Alfred Mayo, Esq., aged 75. 

MULLER. -At Limerick, Margaret Leigh, wife of Lieut. - 
Colonel Muller, and daughter of Edward Leigh Pember- 
ton, Esq. 

ROSS.—In Upper Berkeley-street, Jolin Bethune Ross, Esq., 
advocate, aged 37. 

SMITH.—At Lewisham, Kent, Mr. Jefferey Smith, in his 
7\st year, formerly of Cotton’s wharf, Southwark. 

WYNNE —William Wynne, Esq., of Itchen Abbas, Win- 
chester, in his 71st year. 


Thomas 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE 
Tuesday, January |. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Joun Paanker Mansu, 
late of Bishopsgate-street, woolbroker. 


BANKRUPTS.—Wrut4tam Etsam, Heyford and Rug- 
brook, Northamptonshire, iron-stone master—RowLanp 
Hitt Bracken, Ludgate-street, importer of foreign silk 
goods —Lronarp Laipman, Chancery-lane, and Coburn New- 
road, Bow—Wittiam3 Wicorns, Hawley Mills, near Dart- 
ford, Kent, and St. Paul’s-churchyard, paper manufacturer 
—James Haratson, City, commission agent -Gronce Wac- 
nex, Bernard street, Russell-square, auctioneer —Wituam 
Seacer Wairre, Handsworth, Staffordshire, chy mist 
Nokes, Birmingham, glasscutter—Geoace 
silk manufacturer—Baxres Barkes, 
Isaac Finru, Manchester, victualler. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—R. Corranp and F. W. 
Batcxmann, Dundee, shipbrokers—P. Stobo, 
smith.—M. Miccex, Glasgow, coppersmith. 





Joseru 
Tayion, Derby, 
York, innkeeper— 


Glasgow, 


Friday, January 4. 

BANKRUPTS.—Roszrt Lawaence Paiciirs and Geonce 
Dovetas Purtuips, King William-street, City, ¢ 
chants—Henray Cricxmar, East Donyland, Essex, ship 
owner — Matcotm Ronatp Latne Meason, Manchester- 
buildings, City, merchant —Taomas Suzawin, Loughborough, 
Leicester, currier—Henry Stinxe, Manchester, money scri 
vener—Roseet Wetts, Kington -upon-Hull, tail 


neral mer- 





r—lnomas 





Fovutps, Bingley, Yorkshire, coach pro wr — ALBERT 
Painter, Weston-super-Mare, brewer —Ricuaxrp Greene, 
Lichfield, banker—Taomas Barrer, Harrowyat Yorkshire, 


hotel keeper—Davip Joun Vavouay, Fishguard, Pembroke- 
shire, maltster--Epwaap GAcNTLETT and Rosert Livine, 
Camden.town, Middlesex, builders—Witutam Towett, Wal- 
worth-road, boot maker—Witttam Moore, Bradford, blue 
and medley dyer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION.—Joun Connie and Com- 
rany, Glasgow, grain merchants. 


Cannueccial Wtairs. 


Consols close heavily at four o'clock, 87}, 4. 
returns are said to be bad. 


The Bank 


CORN MARKET. 


Mark-lane, Friday, Jan. 4, 1856. 
Tae arrivals of English and Foreign Wheat and Flour 
since last week, have been very moderate. On Wednesday 
all the English Wheat was cleared off at a decline of Is. to 
2s. from former quotations. A fair business was also done 
in Foreign at previous rates. There was more demand for 
arrived cargoes of Egyptian Wheat. Several sales of Said; 


| were made at 53s., one at 54s., and one at 553. 3d ; and one 


are waiting for orders. 


of Beheira at 49s. cost, freight and insurance. The demand 
for Maize has not improved, and most of the fresh cargoes 
A cargo of Galatz was sold early in 
the week at 42s, and another yesterday at 44s. Beans are 
not at all in request. 


cargoes, but there are no buyers at the price. At this day's 


| market there is less appearance of business. The sales made 


off the stands are at former rates, but there is nothing doing 
in either floating or arrived cargoes. Barley and oats are 
firm, with a moderate demand. The subjoined table show- 
ing the total quantities of all Grain returned as sold in the 


| English markets, from the Ist October to the 31st December, 


| of our readers. 


| 21, 4; 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 


London, Friday Evening, Jan. 4, 1856. 

Tue English Funds have shown a very drooping disposition 
all this week. There are but few men now left who believe 
in Russia consenting to our terms, as proposed by Austria. 
The fall of Kars is becoming to be looked at in its true light ; 
and that there must have been either gross mismanagement 
or treachery on the part of some one, is resolving itself in 
men’s minds to one fixed idea. Erzeroum and all Armenia 
becomes now threatened, and the Russian successes will be 
heard where we can least afford to have them known— 
throughout India. 


| 
| 
' 


this year and last, may not be without aa interest to some 
It appears that a larger draught has been 
made on the comparatively light Wheat Crop of 1855, than 
was the case at the same period in 1854. 

Wheat. 








Sellers would take 49s. for arrived | 


Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
1855..Qrs. 1,823,287 1.061.494 237,069 9,570 64,546 30,154 | 
1854.. 4, 1,761,739 960,052 216.522 8,049 60,273 27,284 | 





Aberdeen, 22, 3; Bristol and Exeter, 79, 8! ; Caledonian 
} 43,; Chester and Holyhead, 10, 12; East Anglian 
ll, 12; Eastern Counties, 4j, 7; Edinburgh and Glasgow 
69\, 70}; Great Northern, 57}, 84; Ditto, A stock, 73, 5; Ditto 
B stock, 119, 121; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 
102, 10!; Great Western, 51%, 2}; Lancaster and Carlisle, 





70, 5; Ditto, Thirds, 6,7 pm ; Ditto, new Thirds. 6,7 pm ; | 


Lancashire and Yorkshire, 76!, 7; London and Blackwall, 
6, 4; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 93, 4; London 
and North Western, 94, $; Ditto South Ditto, 85, 6; 
Manchester, Shetlield, and Lincolnshire, 23}, 3; Metropo- 
litan, §, 4 dis.; Midland, 63', 4; Ditto, Birmingham and 
Derby, 36,8; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford, 94, 10; 
North British, ——; North Kastern (Berwick), 67,8; Ditto, 
Extension, 8}, 8 dis.; Ditto, Great North Eastern purchase, 
5, 44 dia. ; Ditto, Leeds, 12, 124; Ditto, York, 44,5; North 
Staffordshire, 84, } dis ; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton, 21,3; Scottish Central, 191, 103; Scottish Midland, 
73,5; South Devon, 11,12; South Eastern (Dover), 564, 74, 
South Wales, 64, 6; Vale of Neath, 19, 4; West Corn- 
wall, 4,6; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 7}, 73; Ardennes, ——; 
Eastern of France, Paris and Strasbourg, 34}, } ; East India, 


1, 94 dis.; Great Indian Peninsula, par, }; Luxemburgs. 3§, 5; 


Ditto Extension, 3, pm.; Grand Trunk of Canada, | 


Great Western of Canada, 244, 43; North of France, 343, 54; | 


Paris and Lyons, 41}, 3; Paris and Orleans, 44, 6; Sambre 
and Meuse, 8}, 3; Western and N. W. of France, 29, 294; 
Agua Fria, ——; Australian, §,3; Brazil Imperial, 1}, 2; 
Cocaes, 2,4; St. John del Rey, 27, 9. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PASTWEEK. 
(Crostxc Prices.) 


Sat. | Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. 


Bank Stock 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last OrrtctaL QuoTaTion DuBINe THE WEEK ENDING 
Fatay Eventne.) 








Brazilian Bonds. ...... 100 | Portuguese 5 Cents. 
Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 56 | Russian Bonus, 5 per 
Chilian 6 per Cents .... Cents ..--..seseereeee OF 
Chilian 3 per Cents . 63 | Russian 4 88 
Dutch 24 per Cents .... 64 |Spamish............s-00 39 
Dutch 4 per Cent.Certif 95 | Spani Cert. 
Equador Bonds........ OE NGOS Setissinsve 
Mexican Account...... 20 | Turkish 6 per Cents .... 81 
Peruvian 44 per Cents.. 76 | Turkish New, 4 ditto.... 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. Venezuela, 34 per Cents. 





MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND, 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS. 


R. MITCHELL respectfully announces that 
MR. and MADE. GOLDSCHMIDT’S First Miscel-, 
laneous CONCERT, Vocal and Instrumental, with 
Band, will take place at the above Rooms, on THURSDAY 
EVENING, Jan. 10, 1856, to commence at Light o’Clock. 


PROGRAMME. 
Paar I. 
Overture, “Medea” .. es “a oe 
Preghiera, “Und ob die Wolke sie vir- 
hiille,” Madame Jenny Goldschmidt. 
(Freischiitz) .. a ‘a be ee 
Air, “ Constanze,” Herr Reichardt. (Il 
Seraglio) on oe te aq os 
Fourth Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(G Major), Piano, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
‘and | ** Ah mie fedeli Madame Jenny 
Aria, “ya la sola,” Goldschmidt. 


(Beatrice diTenda) Bellini 

Past II. - 
Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra (B 
Minor), Pianoforte, Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt ee os ee os ee 
Recueil de Mazourkas de F. Chopin, ar- 
ranged for Voice and Piano, by Madame 
Jenny Goldschmidt oe se * 
Romance, “ Pit Bianca,” Herr Reichardt 
(Huguenots) .. ee ¥ * oe 
Sarabande and Allegro of a Suite( A Minor) 
Pianoforte, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt .. J. 8. Bach. 
Scotch Ballad, “John Anderson my eet Madame Jenny 

Swedish Melody, “The Echo Song” .. — 

oa es oz 


Overture, “ Figaro” .. oe 
Conduetor.. “a ie -. M. Benedict. 
Doors open at Seven; to commence at Eight o’Clock 
precisely. 
Reserved and numbered Seats, One Guinea each; Unre+ 
served Seats, 103. 6d. 


No more tickets will be issued than the room can conve- 
niently accommodate. 


Application for tickets to be made at Mr. MITCHELL'S 
ROYAL LIBRARY, 33, Old Bond-street . 


Cherubini. 


C. M. v. Weber. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


Mendelssohn. 


O. Goldschmidt. 
Meyerbeer. 


MADAME JENNY GOLDSCHMIDT-LIND. 
EXETER-HALL. 


MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 








R. MITCHELL respectfully announces that 


i Mendelssohn's Oratorio of 
ELIJAH 


will be repeated at Exeter-hall, on MONDAY EVENING, 
January 2!, 1856, and in which 


MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT, 
Will sing the principal soprano part. 


The Chorus and Orchestra will consist of more than 
600 Performers. Conductor, M. BENEDICT. 

Prices of Admission : ~Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 
£1 18.; Unreserved Seats (Body of the Hall) and West 
Gallery, 103. 6d. ; Area (under West Gallery), 7s. 

I o> open at Seven, to commence at Eight o'clock pre. 
cisely. 

The Tickets will be appropriated according to the order 
of application, and no more will be issued than the Hall can 
conveniently accommodate. 


A correct book of the Oratorio is given with the Tickets. 
Application for Tickets to be made at Mr. ITCHELL'S 
Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 





] R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATOMI- 
JF CAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square 
(open for Gentlemen only), the rarity and completeness of 
whose contents have already acquired for it an E 
reputation, and obtained the warm commendations of the 

ress in this and other countries is now open daily. A 
New Series of Original Specimens and Models, embracing 
some most important and curious features, illustrative of the 
wonders and secrets of the Human Structure, has just 
been added to the Collection, which now stands wholl 


} un. 
ogecanas 205 | 206 | .... = rivalled in the world. Medical practitioners and studepis 

3 per Cent. Reduced. 88} } 88} } 88 | s87$| 87 874 | and the public at large are invited to visit the Museum, 
3 per Cent. Con. An.! .... | .... | see. | sess | sees | ooee | Where Lectures are delivered during the day, and a new 
Consols for Account.| 884 88§ | 87] | 874 874 | 87} and peculiarly interesting one is delivered by Dr. Kauw, at 
New 3perCent. An../ §9 | 88$ | 88} | 85§ | 87§ | 87% half-past Eight o'clock every Evening, on the Reproductive 
ply gh gag va] cone “2 J ccee | cee 7 -... | Functionsin Man. Admission, One Shilling. 

| bl Ans. 1885 eel ‘coe. 4 cove | cece 6 16 “ . 
India Stock ........ | goed ‘ ons nana uae a ... | Just ey ~ ae price Is., free by tis to Visitors to 
Ditto Bonde hee gee g rere Pee phe eet the Museum), a new edition of Dr. x's Treatise, 
ditto, under £1000.,/ 9s.d | 4s.d | 7s.d |10s.d (108. | 58. d | 

} = ge £10 0 ....| 63.d [r0s. d | tr. 3 8s. d | ap Essay poem iStendad to eect, dameee So aan the 

| Ditto, £500.......... coon eee s. 83.d | .... | 93d} , sce’ liabl arres’ 
Ditto, Small ........| 4s.d {108.d | 68.4 | 6:.d | 62.4 93.4 | Le pitaress of ev i press ~ ae 





ee 


| 
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mmERE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 


wded Houses. Greatest success in the history of 
Pantomime. Cai oy the Doors. BOMDAY. Jan. 7, 
Ee Aha = | ange Ay ee Pua ee 
the X, by entertainment to be the Great, aa Over. 
tune ue, the * Wi of the North,” in 
which is in uced an illustration of the “ Spirit-r: ” 
To conclude with the Grand, National, torical and 


Chivalric PANTOMIME, which has been so long in 
paration, and on the pi of which so large an ex- 
pense has been incurred, of Ye BELLE ALLIANCE, 
or HARLEQUIN GOOD HUMOUR, AND Ye FIELDE 
OF THE CLOTHE OF GOLDE, WY LEGEND OF 
THE MEETING OF THE MONARCHS. Scene!. “ The 
Caverns of the Gnome Britannicus in Subterraneanussia ;” 
Britannicus, Mr. John Neville. Scene 2. ‘*’The Land's End, 
Cornwall, with the Car of the Dragons,” Good Humour, 
Mies Harriet Gordon. Seene3, “The Deck of * The Great 
Harry.’ 4-decker, 128 guns (the First English Man-of- 
Henry the Eighth, Mr. Harry ; Car- 
P. Q. Villiers; Sir a Spritsail 
(Commander of the ‘Great Harry’) Mr. D. Stewart. 
Seene 4. * The Interior of the Chateau of Francis I between 
Guienes and Ardennes;” Francis 1, Mr. W. Shalders ; 
Le Sire de Framboisy, Mr. H. Carles. Scene 5. ‘“ The} 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, introducing a Grand Pas 
de Rosiere, by Miss Emma Horne and Corps de Ballet.” 
Scene 6. “Grand Corridore in the Chateau, leading 
to the Bedchamber of the Monarehs.” Scene 7. “ The 
outside of Glondette’s Farm;’’ Blondette, Miss Emma 
Horne ; Coquelicot, Mr. C. Brown. Scene 8. “The abode of 
the Fairy Queen in the Golden Groves of Good Humour,” 
(by Mr. William Leyerley), The Fairy Queen, Miss E. 
Thorne. General Transformation—Harlequin, Mr. C. 
Brown; Pantaloon, W. A. Barnes (the Transatlantic Pan- 
tomimist); Columbine, Miss Emma Worne ; Clown, the 
Great Flexmore. The Apotheosis of Ye BELLE A 
LIANCBE, (Designed by M Guerin,) England and France— 
Mourners at one Altar, Victorson One Throne. The Coro- 
nation with the Coronals of Valour by the Genius of Victory. 

Grand Fashionable MORNING PERFORMANCE of 
MAGIC and MYSTERY, including the whole of Mr. 
Anderson’s unparalleled Wonders, on WEDNESDAY, 
Jan. 9, at Two o'clock. Doors open at Half-past One. 

In rehearsal the Grand Operatic Drama, as produced at 
the Theatres- Royal, Glasgow and Edinburgh, of ROB ROY. 
Also, a New Squib, entitled TIT FOR TAT, a Legend of 
Drury-lane. 











| OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. — Lessee, | 
Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. } 
Monday and during the week —THE JEALOUS 
WIFE: characters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, Leslie, | 
G. Vining, Danvers, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Castleton, Miss 
Marston, and Miss Bromley ; after which a New Extrava- 
anza, by J. R. Planché, Esq., entitled THE DISCREET 
*RINCESS; or, THE THKEE GLASS DISTAFFs: | 
srincipal characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Danvers, 
Vhite, Clifton, Il. Cooper, Misses Ternan, Marston, Mas- 
kell, Stephens, and Julia St. George. 


Commence at half-past Sevea. 








DR. DE JONGH’S | 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, efficacy, and marked superiority over all other kinds. 


It is entirely free from nauseous flavour, and being inva- 
riably and carefully submitted to chemical analysis—anp 
ONLY SUPPLIED IN SEALED BOTTLES TO PRECLUDE SUBSEQUENT 
ADMIXTURE OR ADULTERATION—this Oil possesses a guarantee 
of genuineness and purity offered by no other Cod Liver Oil. 


Extract from “THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 


“Dr de | - gives the a to the Light Brown 
Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains searcely any volatile 
fatty acid, asmatler quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy 
of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the , 
deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the method of | 
its preparation, and especiall to its filtration through char- | 
coal. IN THE PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT BROWN 
OVER THE PALE OIL WE FULLY CONCUR. 

“We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil prepared for medical use under the direction | 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, | 
Messrs. Ansar, Hanrorp, and Co., 77, Strand. We tind it) 
to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


Sold onty in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr. de | 
Jongh’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by | 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr | 
de Jongh’s sole Consignees ; and by most respectable che- 
mists in town and country. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 28. 6d.; Pi 


, (20 ounces), 48. 9d. | 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. : 


ints, 
IMPERIAL MEASURE, 





In the High Court of Chancery. 


RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 
an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 
Chancery, and on the Lith of June following was made per- 
petual, ——- Franklin and others, to restrain them, 
under a penalty of £1000, from imitating this medicine, 
which is protected by o— Letters Patent of England, and 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
and the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. Triesemar, 
No. 1, is a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrlicea, and Ex- 
haustion of the System, whether arising from accident or 
climate. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
three days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 
those di ers which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
portion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Continental — for that class of disorders which unfor- 
wae the English physician treats with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilla in the werild cannot remove. 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2,and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet- 
—_ home = use being , hay in tin cases, 
at lis. each ; free by post, 2s. extra; div into 
doses, as administered by Velpean, one oe 
To be had wholesale and retailin London, of Johnson, 68, 
Cornhill ; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and 


', ; an > 
150, Oxford-street; J. H. Powell, 15, Westmoreland-street | Lon: 
and Leith-walk 


, Edinburgh ; and D. 


rasher of Fitch’s breakfa:t Bacon.”— I< 


half side, and separat» pieces. 
THE 





Dublin; Kaimes Ca., 
C, Campbell, Argyle-street, Glasgow. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 


In England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COM- 
pats Tea Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREETD, 


LONDON. 
his is a good time to buy TE \; when Parliament meets 
is almost certain we shall have an increase of duty to 


meet the expenses of the war. 


Strong Congou Teas, 2s. 81. 2s. 101., 3s., 
. 2d. 


3s 
A general Price Current is published every month, con- 


taining all the advantages of the London markets, and is 
sent free by post on application. 


SUGARS ARE SUPPLIED AT MARKET PRICES. 

THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY 
AVE the pleasure to announce that they are 
now SELLING NEW SEASON’S TEAS, which are 


of better quality and lower price than for two years past. 


The BEST 3s. 4d. BLACK TEA in LUN DON—recom- 
mended. 
VERY CHOICE SOUCHONG, per Ib. 4s.—highly recom- 


men 


The BEST MOCHA COFFEE, per Ib. Is. 6d.—highly 


recommended. 


Families and all large consumers are respectfully requested 


{to COMPARE the 3s. 4d. BLACK TEA with any they | 
purchase at 3s. 10d., andtheir 43. very choice SOUCHONG 

with TEA at any price. 
pack TEAS in POUND PACKETS, | 
7lbs., l4ibs., and 20lbs. | 
forward £3 value, carriage paid. 


The COMPANY 
Canisters without charge; and 


For the convenience of their customers, they supply Sugars 


and Colonial Produce at a small per centage on import 
Pp 


rices. 
Monthly Price Circular free on application. 

THE COMMISSION TEA COMPANY, | 
35, King William-street, London-bridge. 
FITCH AND SON'S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, AND FIRST- 

CLASS PROVISIONS. 

“ Tne emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch aud 





Son’s, Bishopsgate Within.”—United Service Gazette. 





“ We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious thana 


P 


ere 
This celebrated Bacon, smoke-dried, is sold by the side, 


E HALF-SIDE, of 301bs., at........ 94. per lb. 
THE MIDDLE PILCE, of l2lbs.,at.. %jd.,, 
FITCH and SON have also the honour to offer the fol 
lowing superior articles, extraordinary for their revherc/ 
quality. 
RICH BLUE-MOULD STILTON CHEESE. 
CHOICE RICH SOMERSET DITYro. 
CURIOUS OLD CHESHIRE DItTo. 
WILTSHIRE CHAPS AND CHINES. 
PICKLED AND SMOKED OX TONGUES. 
YORK HAMS, OLD AND NEW, OF DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 
WELL PICKLED BUTTER FOR WINTER STORE. 
HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. 
GOOD CHESHIRE CHEESE, 30 to 60ibs. each per lb 74.1. 
» AMERICAN DITIO, 30 to Golbs. 
» SALT BUTTER, 


é 


‘. as 6$ 1. 
30 to 70lbs. package 12d 


| BT All articles are securely packed for travelling, and deli- 


vered free throughout London. lrepayment, or a reference 
in town, is requested with orders from the country. 

Post office orders to be made payable at the chief ollice ; 
and these, together with cheques, may be crossed with the 
name of Fitch and Son’s bankers, “Sir J. W. Lubbock 


and Co.” 
66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
ele EST ABLISHED 1784. 


\ ARK YOUR LINEN.—The Pen Superseded. 
- The most easy, permanent, and best method of 
Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books, or any- 
thing else, is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them with the greatest ease. 
Certificate from the celebrated Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
F.R.S.E. :—“ Several trials with Culleton’s Electro Silver 
Plates induce me to pronounce them excellent. 
are distinctly marked, without blotting, in a deep black 
colour, and after long boiling, with either potass or soda, 
they remain unaltered.—Sueripan Muspratrt, College of 
Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1854." Initial plate, Is. ; 
name plate, 2s.; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
post-free to any part of the kingdom (with directions), on 





YENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS. 
Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de- 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S SHOW- 
ROOMS. They are the Jargest in the world, and 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, 
tANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed orna- 
ments and two sets of bars, £2. lis. to £5. 10s.; ditto, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5. 103. to 
£12. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to £3; Steel Fenders from £2. 15s. to £6; ditto withrich 
ormolu ornaments, from £2. 15s. to £7, 7s.; Fire-irons from 
Is. Od. the set to £4 43. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 
Firstly—-From the frequency and extent of his pur- 
chases; and 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusively 


for cash. 
Fes PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
d FOR SILVER. 

The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 
ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent 
process of Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond alt com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can 
be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

Thread or 





Fiddle Brunswick King’s 

Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons per dozen... 183. .... 258. wee. 32a. 
Jessert Forks ,, eae coco AEB: ome Bete 
Dessert Spoons ,, oo S08. 1200 423% 453. 
lable Forks ” as MLAs TR 643. 
Table Spoons __,, oo 408. cece GRR cece GG 


rea and coffee sets, waiters, candlesticks, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent 
process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 





Fiddle. Thread. King's. 
fable Spoons and Forks, full 
Size, POF GOZED oc ccrencccccce 298 ce BBA, oe BOB 
Dessert ditto and ditto ......+. 103 .. Qs. .. 25s. 


TOR GEO rrccccrcacccecseccncss Cle co EMBs cc ca 
[ AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
4 WILLIAMS BURTON invites attention to this sea- 
m's SHOW of LAMPS. It embraces the Modérateur 
(the best Parisian specimens of which have been carefully 
, Argand, Solar, Camphine, Palmer’s Magnum, and 

‘ les; and comprises aa assortment 
2ras to extent, price, or pattern, is 





Palmer’s Cand! 


Patent Campliine, 4s. per gallon. 


| y= COVERS and HOT WATER DISHES 

in every tr ial, in great variety, and of the newest 
and most rect 1€ patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 6s. 6d. the 
set of six; Block T 123. 31. to 28s. Od. the set of six; 








| elegant modern patterns, 343. to 58s. 6d. the set; Britannia 


The letters | 


receipt of stamps, by the inventor and sole patentee, T. | 


CULLETON, 2, Long Acre (exactly one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane), London. 
MARK YOUR LINEN. 


EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf. A Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary Dis- 
covery.—Just published, sent free by post to any deaf person 
writing for it, ‘A STOP to EMPIRICISM and EXOR- 
BITANT FEES.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of 
this book, permanently cure themselves, in any distant part 
of the world, without pain or use of any instrument. 
Thousands have been restored to perfect hearing, and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous oe 
dangerous, unqualified pretenders of the present day. It 
contains lists of startling cures, published by Dr. F. R. 
HOGHTON, Member of the London Royal College of Sur- 
eons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 1846; Consulting 
urgeon to the Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, 
Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, where all letters are to be 
addressed. Personal consultations every day between 11 
and 4 o'clock. Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half an hour, without a moment's 
inconvenience. , Testimonials and certificates can be seen 
from all the leading members of the faculty and from 
patients cured! 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
SUPERIOR REMEDIES FOR BAD LEGS.— 

Mr. John Nix, of Billericay, Essex, informs Professor Hol- 
loway that Mrs. Mary White, of Vange, had been troubled 
with a bad leg for more than fifteen years, for the cure of 
which there appeared no remedy, as she had tried various 
means without effect ; but by his persuasion she commenced 
using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, previous to which, for 
sixteen weeks, she was unable to walk across the room. 
These invaluable remedies, however, cured the leg in a very 
short time. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
World, at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
don, and 80, Maiden-lan 


lee A e, New York; by A. Stampa, 
ople; A, 


Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, 





Metal, with or without silver plated handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. Gd. the set; Sheflield plated, £10 to £16. 103. the set; 
Block Tin Hot Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 
20s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro plated on Nickel, 
full size, £11. 11s. 

The alterations and additions to these very extensive 
premises (already by far the largest in Europe), which have 
occupied the whole year, are now nearly completed ; the 
are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUSES 
is now devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock 
of GENERAL HOUSE IRON MONGERY (including Cut- 
lery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), arranged in Sixteen Large 
Show Rooms, so as to afford to parties furnishing facilities 
in the selection of goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, la, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE. 

Established a.p. 1820. 








Furnish your House with the Best Articles, 

.* DEANE’S Ironmongery and Furnishing 
di Warehouses. Established ap, 1700. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 

DEANE, DRAY, and Co. (Opening to the Monument), 
London-bridge 


)]}2°  MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE- 
~" “RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 
Patents of 1840,51,54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no safe is secure). 

THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT 

MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord street, Liverpool. Lon- 
don Depot, 47a, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by 
post 


DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 
136, 137, 138, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, 
Corner of the New-road 
Established Twenty-eight Years. Enlargement of Premises. 
Increase of Stock. 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 


If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
recherche manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well 
as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 

Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 

ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, of superior style and workmanship Tetsscore 
Drisine- Tastes from 3 guineas to 30. Caarms, in Morocco, 
Hain-Ciora, and Roas, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

An immense stock of Beppine, BLankets, Sueerine, Coun- 
TERPANES, Carpets, and Famity Drapery just received from 

data d 


the ManuracTuRErs. 2 
Furniture war te charge for families 

leaving town, or going abroad. 

Mark the Address ! 


CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENHAM 
COURT-ROAD. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The books of the Society close on Ist March, and Proposals 
at the head office, or at any of the agencies, on or 
be that date, will secure the advantage of the present 
ear’s entry, and of One Year’s Additional Bonus over 
ater Proposals. 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE ASSURED, 
HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
SURANCE SOCIETY. 
InsTiTUTED 183}, 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 

The fund accumulated from the contributions of Members 
exceeds NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. | 

The annual revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and| 
SIXTY-THREE THOUSAND POUNDS ome 
+ The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MIL- 
LIONS and a QUARTER STERLING 
w The amonnt paid to the Representatives of Deceased Mem- 
bers is upwards of SIX HUNDRED and FIFTY THOU- 
SAND POUNDS. of which SEVENTY-EIGHT THOUL- 
LAND POUNDS are bonus additions. 

The NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS takes place at the 
ist of MARCH, 1856, and Policies effected before that date 
receive one year’s additional Bonus over those effected after 
that date. 


ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 

26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. ' 
126, Bishopsgate street, Corner of Cornhill 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
k 118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
Capital, £100,000, in shares of £5 each. Deposit £1 per | 
Share. 
(On which Interest at the rate of £5 per cent. per annum, | 
exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- | 
ment.) k | 
Chairman— Viscount } ANE LAGH, Park-place, St. James's 
Deputy-Chairman—lENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ludbroke- 
square, Nottingham. 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
Annuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps 
Loans granted for long or short periods, 
monthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 


Head Office— 
London Office 


payable by 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Patu-Matt East, Lonpon 
Established A.0., 18i4.—Capital Stock, £500,000, 
DARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with per- 
fect security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury, at the Head 
Office in London, and may also be received at the vorious 
Branches, or through Country Bankers 
PETER MORRIS 
and Forms for open 


ipplication 


X ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 

Jt COMPANY, 7, Chatham-place, Blackfriars —Capital, 
£500,000, in Shares of £5 each; call, 10s. per Share. 

Every description of Insurance business transacted at this | 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 
to persons in situations of trust where security is required ; | 
also against loss arising from robberies, forgeries, &c. Fire | 
and life insurances effected on improved and safe principles 
Plate-glass insured. 

Prospectuaes, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be 
on application. 


ON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses ing A t s fre t 





had 


HUGHES, Secretary. | 
eure AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
fe COMPANY. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, Apetatpe, at par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, No. 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. 

Business with all the 
through the Bank’s Agents 

Apply at the Company's Office, 54 
London. 


J. G. 





| 





Australian Colonies conducted 


, Old Broad-street, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, January |, 1856. 


HE LEADING and POPULAR ARTICLES 
of DRESS manufactured by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street:—The PELISSIER OVER- 
COAT, price «ss., adapted for the season. Reversible Waist- 
coats, price 143.. buttoning four different sides; the 47s 
Suits made to order from Scotch, 
Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk; the Two Guinea 
Dress or Frock Coats, the Guinea Dress Trousers, and the 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use ofa steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Picca 
dilly, London. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, ke. 
They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 


drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 
lés. Postage, 6d. 


|F.R.AS 


Heather, and ‘ine | , 
| 


| five years to participate in four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the 





anufactory, 228, Piccadilly, Lonaon. 


{ NITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 4, Charing-cross, London. 

Policies indisputable. 

No charge for Policy Stamps. 

Whole profits divided annually. 

Assurances on the strictly mutual principle. 

Invalid lives assured at equitable rates. 

THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 


OMPAGNIE GENERALE DES: OMNIBUS 
Be, LONDRES (DHE LONDON GENERB4&L 


£100 PREMIUM. { 
The M ement, desirous of an im- 
proved —— of Ouatonen ee 
tml of 0) fr th beat Daag ca 
an " same as 
afford increased odation, and comfort to 


space, accomm: 


0. 





aan rn a nent blic. 
ASSURANCE BOCES. "Each Design and Specification to be deli 
14, Waterloo-place, London, and 30, Brown-street, Neo . vi Ad 
Spee co hay Congeny’ Offices not later than Saturday, the ana 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. y . 





RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq., Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman. | 
This Seay is established on the tried and approved | 
srinciple of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated | 
‘or the exclusive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their | 
own immediate superintendence and control. The Profits | 
are divided annually, and applied in reduction of the current | 
Premiums. Policy holders participate in Profits after pay- 
ment of five annual Premiums. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on 


MACNAMARA, CARTERET, WILLING and CO, 
47, Old Bond.-street. 


January |, 1856. 


OMPAGNIE GENERALE DES OMNIBUS 


DE LONDRES (THE LONDON OBNBRAL 
OMNIBUS COMPANY). 
The Gerants are pre ve Tenders for 


/ 





red to recei the 
Supply and air of Harness. Forms of sander my, 
the 30th May, 1855, when a Report of the business for the | had at the Office, 47, Old Broad-street, on and f 





last year was presented, exhibiting a statement of most 
satisfactory progress. It appeared that during the two last 
rears. 1853 ge /_— peesers 800 and yn ee Assurances 
iad been effected, producing an increase of Premium income 7 
amounting to £14,000 per annum. It also appeared that, eae... 
notwithstanding the extraordinary mortality which prevailed | *'’ aca 
during the last year, in consequence of the visitation of the | January 2, 1556 

cholera, it had not been found necessary to reduce, in the 


slightest, the allowance of 314 per cent. previously awarded 
to the Policy-holders. | 


7th inst. 
The Company do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
| or any tender. 


CARTERET, WILLING and CO, 





OMPAGNIE GENERALE DES OMNIBUS 


Credit is allowed for half the Annual Piemiums for the | DE LONDRES (THE LONDON GENERAL 
first five years. | OMNIBUS COMPANY). 


A. R. IRVINE, Managing Director. | 
14, Waterloo place, London. | 


UNITED ORDERS’ 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
UNCORPORATED ACCORDING TO ACT OF PARLIA- 
MENT.) 


TO COACH-BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

The Gerants are prepared to receive Tenders for keeping 
in repair Omnibuses and other Vehicles. Forms of T 
| and other particulars may be had at the Offices, 47, 
Broad-street, on and after the 7th inst. 

MACNAMARA, CARTERET, WILLING, and CO., 

| 47, Old Broad-street. 
| January, 2, 1856. 








Established for the Transaction of every branch of Se = ~ 
Life, Fire, Accident, Plate Glass, and OME OO Sam ERALE DEB. OMMIBUS 
ee oe eeppesn ‘ 5 OMNIBUS COMPANY). | as BAL 
CHIEF OFFICE—63, PALL MALL, LONDON.| The Gerants are prepared to receive Tenders for the 
SHARES, £1 EACH; DEPOSIT, 103. PER SHARE ply of 2,000 Four-Bushel Corn Sacks. Samples, with 
Curarman.—Edward Capel Whitehurst, Esq Tenders, to be delivered on or before Saturday, the 5th inst., 
Vice-Caarrsan.—Sir Samuel Hancock, Knight. at the Office, 47, Old Broad-street, addressed to the under. 
rl see oy 1 established as the UNION OF mentioned, and ——, by wd - Sacks. the lo . 
us Society 3 been ests she : 1¢ N ) , | 1, " . 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, so as to extend to all classes | ane do not bind themselves to asses wes 


of the comnounity the advantages of Provident Societies, | WN , TR 3 
without their defects. The Rates and Principles are based ait beet CARTERET, WILLING, ‘ea8*O0. 


on the most Recent Experience of the Laws of Mortality 
and Sickness, and have been certified by the eminent January 2, 1856. 
Authority, ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. (Cantab,), | ——- . condarunsnet 
\ TANTED, a Situation as MERCHANT'S or 
SURVEYOR’S CLERK. The Advertiser has algo 
been accustomed to Teaching; he understands French and 
, German. 


GROUPED SHARES, amounting to £6) or £120, are 





Address, No. 147, Fleet-street. 


, O PARENTS and GUARDIANS,— 

WANTED, an APPRENTICE to a genteel, luera- 

tive profession. One having a taste for Drawing will be 

referred. For particulars, apply to “ Z. Z,” care of Mr. 
teardon, 91, Piccadilly. 





<6 





Italian and Prench Languages. 


\ R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
i University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. AR- 
RIVABENE teaches on a plan ~ yy practical, and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 

Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St, 
Michael's-place, Brompton. 


lerman. 











issued by this Society, realisable by Monthly Instalments of 
103., Interest being credited at 5 percent. from the date of 
each monthly subscription. 

PERSONS THINKING OF ASSURING SHOULD DO 
SO AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW YEAR. 

N.B.--The Share List will be closed early ; therefore 
immediate application is desirable. 

WM. CURTIS OTTER, 
General Manager and Secretary 

A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
P 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 

Cuamman— THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Al 

Dervry CaarmmMan—WILLIAM LEAE 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. | John Humphery, Esq , Ald. 

Edward Bates, Esq | Rupert Ingleby, Esq 

rhomas Camplin, Esq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. | Lewis Pocock, Esq 
Pursictan—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Scaceon—W. Coulson, Esq.,2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consutting Actvany —Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s 
College. 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
, COMPANY. = -. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with |/JP\HE NATIONAL REVIEW. Price 5s. 
security. ‘f 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital ooh ee 








—an Assurance Fund of nearly £400,000, invested on mort- CONTENTS. 
gage and in the Government Stocks—and an income of I. Edward Gibhon. 
nearly £50,000 a-year. II. The Spanish conquest in America. 
oo III. The Lifeand Writings of Dr. Thomas Young. 
Premiums to assure £100. Whole Term IV. Atheism. 
ae g yo ot A = State of France. 
Age! One Year. Seven om sons ithout VI. Pheenicia. 
<i, \tadiadibets Years, [With Profits. Profits. VIL W. M. wpaenaceg, Aatins ant Meme. 
ah ee se gas. VIII. Foreign Policy and the Next Campaign. 
20) £017 8 | £019 0| £1 15 10 £1 111 IX. Books of the Quarter. 
an : - - - : Saat oe London: Rossat Tarosa.p, 26, Paternoster-row. 
) 5 9 3 > 7 | 21410 
0 114 1 119 10 468 401) 
69 | 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 





PRICE ONE SHILLING—MONTHLY. 
TNHE TRAIN.—A First-class Magazine. 
No, | (for January) contains :— 


Chaps. I. and II. of a New Tale called MARSTON 
LYNCH, by ROBERT B. BROUGH, 


ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE, by FRANK E. 


Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end of 


profits. The profit assigned to each policy can be added to 
the sum assured, applied in reduction of the annua! pre- 
inium, or be received in cash. 


gh nan recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on | SMEDLEY. 

the Premiums paid was declared; this will allow a rever- , . y - 

sionary increase varying, according to age, from 66 to 28 pane a Me DOTS, ty 
per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the ‘ 


sum assured. 

One-half of the “ Whole Tgrm” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or e-third of the Premium may 
remain for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs 
approved. 

40ans Upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

lersonus may, in time of peace, to or reside in any 
— of Europe or British Nort America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at Throgmorton- 
street, at a quarter before Two o’elock. 


E. BATES, Resident Director. 


IAM BROUGH. 
BOYS, by EDMUND H. YATES. 


A PASSAGE in the LIFE of M. VICTOR JOLLIVET, 
by JOHN V. BRIDGEMAN. 


The PARISIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, by 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


The GOLDEN MEDIUM, by WILLIAM P. HALE. 
RIDING AWAY, by GODFREY TURNER. 

A STORY from BOCCACCIO. 

NIGHTS at the ROUND TABLE, &c. &e. 


With numerous Incidental Illustrations, by WILLIAM 
M‘CONNELL and C. H. BENNETT. 


London : Groomprrpes and Sons, Paternoster-row. 


Cae. I. and II. of MR. WATKINS’S APPRENTICE, 
by WILL 


have been 














24 


| we of SORRBNCT | MEANS of 
RINCIPLES 5 o 
TY of VALUE and ADE. 

at eS NOR DWIN BILL 


London : Loxowax, Brows, Gauus, end Lovenass. 


Fast published, Vol. IL, in fep. 8 7o., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
BS ODES of BORROR, literally translated 





with . By HENRY 
G ORGE RO INSON.” Vol, i pon sing the Third 
Book; Vol. I., comprising Books I. and II. of the ‘“ Odes,” 
price 8s., may still be ad. 


London: Loyreman, Brown, Gaeen, and Lonemans. 





Now ready, One Volume, crown 8vo., price 2s. 
UBUBON, the NATURALIST, in the NEW 
WORLD; his Adventures and Discoveries. By 
Mrs HORACE ST. JOHN. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Gueex, and Lenomans. 


Just published, price 6s., No. V. of the 
DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. 
Edinburgh: Apam Ayp Canaries BuiAck. 
London: Loyemay, Brows, Green, AND LonemAns. 








This day, two volumes, post octavo, with a map, 1és., 


ETTERS . from the UNITED STATES, 
tenn a. and CANADA. By the Hon. AMELIA M. 


sound Joun W. Parxen and Son, West Strand. 


NEW PRESENT BOOK. 

This day, beautifully printed on tinted paper, and bound 
, in cloth, price 7s. 6d., ae 
HE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My 

Children. By the Rev. C. KINGSLEY, Author of | 

“Westward Ho!” “‘ Glaucus,” &c. With Eight Illustra- 

tions by the Author. 
Cambridge : Macmutay and Co. London: Bett and 
Datpr, 186, Fleet-street; J. Ctarton and Son, 265, Strand 




















This day is published, No. 1, price 6d., of the 


YCLOPZDIA of BIOGRAPHY; being the | 
fan Cyclopedia, of the THIRD DIVISION of the) 

” conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
ublication will continue in Weekly Numbers and | 
Mon ly Parts, and the Division will be complete in Four | 
Volumes, early in 1857. | 


Baapesunr and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. | 





THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF W. M. 
THACKERAY. 


This day are published, eeney Illustrated Paper 
vers, 
HE MEMOIRS of YELLOWPLUSH: 
JEAMES'S ~~ ph 23, SKETCHES AND TRA 
VELS IN LONDON N VELS BY E) MINENT 
HANDS; cHARACTER “SKETCHES, Is. 64 
The above Wor bound together in cloth, form the 
d Volume 7 “MR. THACKERAY'’S MiISCELL A- 
NIES.” 


6a. 

Volume L., price 6s. just published, contains :—Batiaps.— 
Boox or Swons,—Mason Gamacax.—Tue Fatar Boots, 
and Cox’s Diary. 

Barapsver and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Now ready, 

DJOPULAR GEOGRAPHY of ELANTS ; 

_ A Botanical Excursion Round the World. Ly EB. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. 20 Tinted era end 
10s. 6d. 

Lovett Reeve, Henrietta-street, Covent garde n. 





Now ready, 


POPULAR HISTORY of PALMS and their 
ALLIES. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.LS. 
With 20 Tinted Chromo-landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Lovett Reeve; Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





Now ready, 


JOPULAR HISTORY of BIRDS, their 
CLASSIFICATION and HABITS. By ADAM 
WHITE, F.L.S.. 20 Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 
Lovett Rawve, onmunnttent street, Covent-garden. 


ee ‘Now ready > 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY; 
Description of Plants, suitable for Cultivation in Gar- 
By AGNES CATLOW. 
Lovete Reeve, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


dens. 





}DUCATION “for "WORKING MEN. 


An Address, delivered in the Town-hall of Cam- 


bridge, on the evenin 


t of October 29, 1855. By the Rey. 
HARVEY GOODWI 


» M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and 


Caius College, Baimtoter’ of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, and 


Hulsean Lecturer. 
Cambridge: Detcnron, Beri, and Co. 
and Datpy. 


London : 





Price 1s. 6d. 
THE PATRIOT AND THE HERO. 


\ ENERAL GUYON on the BATTLE- 


FIELDS of HUNGARY and ASIA. With Por 
trait. Dedicated to General Sir Jobn Slade, Bart., G.C.H., 
Colonel of the 5th Dragoon Guards. The 
from the sale of this ublica 
port of the Patriotic Industrial Orphan School, Chardstock. 


oi* ee ea Apams, = Co. ; Ssrra, Exrper, and | necessity for a revision of the present Laws of Partnership. 
0 ristol : ‘ AREREAT, ath: Praca, WitiiaMs, Published at the Frrenpty Societies’ Instirere, 23, Pall 
Oxiver, Cottives. Taunton: ‘May, Surton. Weston-super- Mall; and by Cuartes Mircuett, Red Lion-court, Fleet- | 


Mare: J. Wuengat. 


“7 | 


a Familiar 


20 Coloured Plates, 19s. 6d. | 


Be.ui 


Bs 


profits arising 
tion will be applied to the sup- 


THE LEADER. 


Now ready, gratis, 


[No. 302, Sar., Jan. 5, 1856. 


and postage free, 


A LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS, 


Withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRAR 


Y, and offered at greatly reduced prices for cash. 


Also, § 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NE 


76, CROSS-STREET, 


W OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; AND 
MANCHESTER. 














On the Ist of ¢ Jomnex, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, No. 


175, containing 


THE TRANS: Acesene OF ae PHARMACEUTICAL | 


Contents:—Criminal Poisoning—The Slow Poisoning Case | 


at Burdon—Analysis of the Sanitary Commission— Donations | 


to the Library and Museum—On the Adulteration of An- | 


natto—North British Branch—Meeting—Methylated Spirit | 
and some of its Preparations—On Commercial Acetate of | 
Lead—The Licence for using a Still—Prize Essay—Process | 
for we yp ape. Waterand Preventing Incrustation in Steam- 
boilers, &e —Sugar, its Pharmaceutical Use—On Wood Oil, 
a Substitute for Copaiba—The Reduction of Silver— The 
Preparation of Blue Pill and Grey Powder—Supplementary 
Remarks by Dr. Hassall—Poi-oning by Strychina—Inge- 
nious Fraud—Notes on the Chemicais and Materia Medica 
of the Paris Exhibition, 1855. &c. &c. 

VOLUME XIV. may be had in boards, as well as the 

preceding Volumes, price 123. 6d. each. 

London : Jonn Cuvnenttt, New Burlington-street; Mac- 
Dublin. and Srewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 

ublin 


On the !st of January, price 3s. 6d., No. I. of a 
New Series of 


HE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY. Edited 
by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 
ConTENTs. 
A Psychological Quarterly Ketrospect. 
Part I.—Original Communications. 
1. The War. 
On Somnambulism 
3. On the Connection between Morbid Physical and Reli- 


eS 


New B BURLINGTON eunann; tea: 2. 


NEW WORKS 


Published this day by Mr. BENTLEY. 


MEMOIRS of BRITISH GENE- 


RALS, distinguished during the Great Peninsular War, 
| ae the Marquis of og 4 Sir David Baird, Sir 
fhomas Picton, Lord Hill, &c. By J. W. COLE, H.P., 

| 2\ist Fusiliers. Two vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


| ul. , 
| OUR TENT in the CRIMEA, and 


| Wanderings Inside Sebastopol. By Two Bryphers Fo 8 
| MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED 


CHARACTERS. By ALPHONSE DE 
Author of “ History of the Girondists.” 
Concluding Volume, 8vo., 143. 


LAMARTINE. 
The Third and 


CROSS PURPOSES. By CATHE- 
RINE SINCLAIR. Author of“ Beatrice.” Three vols. 


“Full of spirit. The characters are well drawn and the 
adventures they go through are sure to amuse.”—Globe. 





GUARDIANS and WARDS; 











gious Phenomena. ib . | or, 
ee eS Saas eee | Simplicity and Fascination, By ANNIE BEALE. Three 
5. Autobiography of the Insane : b “If not the cleverest, certainly one of the cleverest, of 
6. On some Unrecognised Forms of Mental apenas modern novels. It reminds us tore of Miss Austin’s tales 
Part IL.—Reviews. | than anything we have seen of late. It is perfect as a story.” 
1. The Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain, ‘Spinal Cord, | —Duaily News, 
Nerves, and their Appendages. | 4 
Part If1f —Foreign Psychological Literature. | )h a 
1. Medico-Legal Consultation on a Case of Monomania. | —. AND ri QU ERIES. ist ee, 
2. On the Identity of Dreaming with Insanity. | New Sumiibe ith tet seatine ro b 8 disting hed 
3. Pathological Condition of the Brain in Epileptics. | watteee. “alk Saturda Senaaiy .' Price rf aaaed 5d. 
4. A Peculiar Form of Insanity in Children. | Sent for Five St Yr « BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet. 
5. On the Organic Cause of Mental Alienation, accom. | "€® for tal amps. 4 Ne svt, 
panied by “General Par alysis. | street; and all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
6. Structure of the Cortical Layer of the Convolutions of | eee aN in Re aa 4 
aa i ta /NJOTES AND QUERIES.— MACAULAY 
¥. The Americas < epi ces st NUMBER, with Original Documents, Letters, Bal- 
Part [V.—Judicial Department. jads, Broadsides, illustrative of Macaulay's ‘‘ England,” &c., 
1. An Exposition of the Law relating to Chancery Lu- | on Saturday, January 12. Price 4d, stamped 5d. Sent for 
live Stamps. 





natics. 
. Important Medico-Legal Trial—The Plea of Insanity. 


London: Jonn Cucrcaitt, New Burlington-street. 
NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, 
-A., F.R.A.S 
Formerly Fellow and Sadlerian Lecturer of Queen's Col 
lege, Cambridge 
Friendly Societies ; 


nw 


and Actuary to the Western Life Office, 3, Parliament 
street, London. 





Fourth Edition, 5s.—(2s. 6d. to Members of Friendly 


; one of the Actuaries authorised to certify 
formerly an Examiner (1850 and 1851) 
of the Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland ; 


BELL and DALDY, 
| all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


| 


186, Fieet-street ; and 





‘THE ‘ROYAL PICTURES AT OSBORNE. 
rFXHE ART-JOURNAL for JANUARY, 1856, 


*— 2s. 6d., contains :—“ L’ Allegro, ” from the picture 
by W. E. Frost, ALR.A.; Bay of Naplez,” after W. Callow ; 
and Gibson's bas-relief of“ Cupid and Psyche,” in the pos 
session of the Queen, 

The principal literary contents are :—‘ Artists’ Marks,” 

W. Fairholt; ‘Devonshire Marbles,” by R. Hunt, 
S.; “A Few Words on eae: " “A Soirée at the 
Pavilion | at Brighton; “The Art.Publications of M. M. 
| Goupil;”’ “ British Artists—No. ll. Sir A. W. 


) 


Calcott, 


Societies ® My ‘illustrated ; ~ neniens Le J as ers 

= in Art;” ‘“* The Country of © uyp, y F Sairholt, illus 
TEYREATISE on LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE- | j-a:-a? «The Architectural E Pibittom &e. &e. 

I rlES, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and SAVINGS’ NOW READY, price £1 11s. 6d., cloth gilt, the Volume 

BANKS, with a Mathematical Appendix and Tables, and | for 1855, being the fret of the series containing THE 


Model Rulea for 


T 
cal Appendix (on the dct 
Deposit System of Savings’ Banks and Lite Offices, 7’ 
Association, &c.); and M »d +L Rules for 


Benefit Building Societies. 
Third Edition, 5s., 

REATISE on the ENFRANCHISEMEN 

and IMPROVEMENT of C< 

LEASEHOLD PROPER? Y; with Tables, Model Rales fc 
Freehold Land Societies, 

and 2 Mathematical Appendix on Life Contingency Valu: 

tions; with Remarks on Church Property and “the 


ot Land. 

Second Edition, 1s., 
\ ODEL RULES for 
i CIETIES [being the Appendix to the 
Man” (or How to Acquire L and, 
means of co-operation), by 
tary to the Friendly Societies’ 
London]. 


N 


Friendly Societies. 
Second Edition, 10s. 6d., 
REATISE on INDUSTRIAL INVESTMEN 
and EMIGRATION, with Tables, and a Mathemat 


* Pruder 

ud Bequeath Money, t 
LIAM Dripgss, Esq., Seer 
Institute, 24, Pail Mal 
Nearly ready, New Edition, 2s. 6d., 
ODEL 


NERSHIP SOCIEFI IES, and some Remarks on tl 


street, London. 


triue of Compound [nterest, the 
itine 


I 
Il 
nt’ HE 
rT) iv 
IPYHOLD and LIFE- 


lransfer 


EMIGRATION SO- 


RULES for INDUSTRIAL PART- 


QUEEN'S PICTURE 





Vintve and Co., Sacnanes row, London; and all Book- 
sell rs 
T ss sin mea ae 
A T HE W ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES—No. XVII. JANUARY, 1856. 
Price (s. 
CONTENTS :— 


Hernricn Hetnr. 
. Tae Limtrep Lrasiniry Act or 1855. 
H{tsrory or THE Howse or Savoy. 
. Russta AND THE ALLIES. 
V. Mintrary Epucation ror Orricers. 
VI. Aruentan Comepy. 
VII. Lions anp Lion Huntinc. 
Contemporary Literature :—§ 1. Theology and Philosophy. 
§ 2. Politics and Education. § 3 Science. § 4. His- 
tory, Biography, Voyages, and Travels. § 5. Belles 


Lettres 
London: Joun Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


. German Wirt: 


or 


i- 


at 
"y 
‘fl : 
I, Just published, price 23., post free, 2s. 6d., 


N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 
By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W, Kent and Co, 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 





1e 








LONDON : Printed and Published by Aurzep Epmunp Gatioway, at “The Leader” Office, No. 154, Strand, in the County of Middlesex,—January 5, 1356. 
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